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“GEORGE ELIOT.” 
Large woman soul, sure of unfading bays, 
It little boots o’er thy too early tomb 
To puff our little breaths of passing praise— 
Dead in the deepest of midwinter’s gloom, 
Ere thine own autumn’s mellow fruitage failed! 
We m ourn a larger light, eclipsed too soon 
By the all-darkening Shadow; we who hailed 
Its rise, its rounding to the plenilune 
Of finished force and chastened grace, lament 
The passing of a power. ‘Thou perchance 
Bearest it all unstained, as still unspent 
To spheres unclogged by earthly circumstance. 
So be it! Not among the tricksy mimes 
Who glitter out a glowworm’s hour and fade, 
Fame sets this large-orbed glory of our times, 
Who, whilst good store of lesser lights are laid 
In our King’s sepulchre, makes royal ground 
Of that green northern graveyard’s simplest mound. 
—Funch. 





PKOGRESS IN FRANCE. 

A late number of the newspaper L’Jnde- 
pendance Belge, publisbed at Brussels, con- 
tains one of the most remarkable illustra- 
tions lately exhibited of the manner in 
which the position of Woman is being 
changed, throughout the world. Until very 
lately, the exclusion of young girls from all 
scientific knowledge has been an accepted 
article of faith in Paris, and this among 
free-thinkers almost as completely as among 
devotees. Whenin the Sixteenth Century, 
Frangoise de Saintonges wished to establish 
schools for girls in France, she was hooted 
in the streets; and ber father called togeth- 
er four doctors, learned in the law, to de- 
cide whether she was not possessed by 
demons to think ef educating women—pour 
s'assurer qu’ instruire des femmes n' était pas 
un wuvre du démon. And it was the saint- 
ly Bishop Fénélon himself who taught that 
true virgin delicacy was almost as incom- 
patible with learning as with advice. 

This is the passage to which I refer, in 
the Brussels newspaper, translated from a 
letter of its Paris correspondent. 

“M. Paul Bert has just published (Paris, 
Masson) the lectures on zodlogy which he 
has given at the Sorbonne, before an audi- 
ence composed exclusively of young girls 
from sixteen to eighteen years old. The 
learned professor tells us, in the preface to 
this handsome volume of six hundred pages, 
how he undertook, not without some mis- 
givings, toteach zéology,—or rather, if we 
must tell the precise truth, anatomy and 
physiology, with something of psychology 
and even of pathology.—to a sex hitherto 
considered to labor under a real scientific 
incapacity. After ten years of experience, 
M. Paul Bert, asserts, on the contrary, in 
view of the abstracts (redactions) brought in 
to him by his pupils during this period, that 
the young women whom he addressed un- 
derstood him entirely, followed his instruc- 
tions with great interest, and gave evidence 
of mental maturity often surpassing that of 
students of the other sex, at the same age. 

“It may be well also to add that these 
lectures are admirably put together, clear, 
complete, not hesitating to deal with really 
difficult questions, such as the transforma- 
tion of natural forces and the relations of 
brain and mind. And what delights me in 
this book, which is fully in the line of the 
latest discoveries, is the tone taken by the 
learned professor in addressing his young 
auditors. By the perfect propriety of his 
style, by the discretion with which certain 
details are barely suggested, and by a deli- 
cate air of courtesy, we may recognize that 
he is addressing women; but we feel that 
he is directing himself, first and chiefly, tu 
dealing with minds which he holds in re- 
spect. Writers who deal with a feminine 
public,—above all when they treat scientific 
questions,—have always the air of doubting 
whether they will be understood, and of 
letting down themselves and their subject 
to the level of inferior minds. I know 





nothing more annoying than this affectation, 
to say nothing of the fantastic and high- 
flown style adopted in such cases by many 
of these writers. M. Paul Bert has consid- 
ered the highest thoughts to be more really 
intelligible than puerilities; and the result 
of his labors has fully justified this opinion.” 

Thus far the French correspondent. The 
book to which he refers I have not seen. 
It seems a pity that scientific instruction 
thus skilfully given should not be translated 
into English; since it would be hard to find 
among ourselves a teacher of such themes 
whose work is apparently so well suited for 





women. T. W. H. 
o>o—___—_- 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The following extract from a private let- 
ter just received from Miss Phelps will be 
read with interest, now that Municipal Suf- 
frage and School Suffrage are important 
topics of discussion. Miss Phelps says:— 


So far as I understand, the Municipal Suf- 
frage plan is the next best thing for us. 
Hundreds of women will vote on sharply 
moral questions like the liquor problem, 
who would not move for anything else. 

It is true that the self-respect of women 
was not met by the limited schoo) bill. A 
more just and generous opportunity will 
meet a just and generous response. 1, for 
one, sympathised with the reluctance of 
women to play beggar-girl to that little Co- 
phetua. 

If De Tocqueville was right in attribut- 
ing the “singular prosperity and growing 
strength of the American people mainly to 
the superiority of their mothers,” it is time 
that the Commonwealth availed itself more 
directly of the reserve forces and sources 
of such superiority. 

l earnestly desire to see a more rational 
basis for the political future of our sex, 
which is as sure to develope as the dawn to 
follow the dark. I have never faltered for 
an hour in this wish, or in this assurance. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 





oe 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN—LET- 
TER FROM JUDGE &USSELL. 

The following letter from Judge Russell 
favoring the extension of Municipal Suf- 
frage to Women was received too late to be 
read at the recent hearing. 

Boston, Feb. 8, 1881. 

Iam sorry thata Railroad hearing pre- 
vented me from being present at the Green 
Room. I could only have said, that there 
seems to be a peculiar fitness in giving Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage to womea. The most im- 
portant subjects of Municipal care are edu- 
cation and charity; and these are especially 
subjects that interest women, and that wo- 
man are fitted to deal with. When they 
serve on school committees and as overseers 
of the poor, their good influence is admitted. 
Where they are allowed to control public 
charities, every interest gains. Springfield 
has saved many dollars, and what is infi- 
nitely more, has saved many children, by 
allowing a few women (chief among whom 
is Mrs. Clara Leonard) to deal with the 
poor. The law would enable women to do 
as of right what they are now allowed to do 
as “outsiders.” It would quicken their 
interest by making town charities, and 
economies, their duty. A thousand good 
reasons call for universal Municipal Suf- 
frage. Only one can be produced against 
it, the fear of doing something our fathers 
did not do. 

A Venezuelan friend of mine recently 
took a newly arrived fellow countryman to 
see a locomotive for the first time. And 
when he had seen an express train whiz by, 
drawn by a mogul engine, he shook his 
head, and said:—‘‘burros son mejores” — 
‘‘jack-asses are better.” I think of him 
daily. Yours very truly, 

Tuomas RvssELL. 

Dr. H. B. Blackweit. 


—*>e- 


FROM NEW YORK STATE. 








While other States are bearing each 
their testimony about the more or less jus- 
tice meted out to Woman, New York ought 
to announce that Governor Cornell has been 
just enough to remind the wisdom conven- 
ed in that wonderful and costly building in 
Albany, that ‘‘In many localities women 
have already participated in school meet- 
ings, and in numerous instances they have 
been elected trustees. The measure has 
greatly increased the interest in school 
management, and must inure largely to the 
welfare of the schools. Some confusion 
exists in regard to the qualification of vot- 
ers at school meetings, growing out of con- 
flicting laws. This shouid be remedied by 
the enactment of a comprehensive act de- 
fining the rights of all participants in school 
matters.” 

If he had oply suggested to them to 
omit that lion-lke word ‘‘male” from at 
least that portion of our, not their Jaws, 
what complications and misunderstandings 
might be avoided. 8. H. H. 





Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


[CONTINUED. | 


We continue from last week ourreport of 
the opening address of the President of the 
Association. Referring to the Msssachu- 
setts School Suffrage law, Mr. William 1. 
Bowditch added :— 


Now by this gracious law of 1879 we say 
to the women of the State, if you are will- 
ing to pay as much as men are required to 
do in order to qualify themselves to govern 
the State in all its branches, executive, leg- 
islative and judicial, you may vote for one 
single officer! If you are willing todo as 
much as men are required to do in order to 
be able to act upon all matters of public 
concern, you may be allowe1 to vote for 
one officer, but bear constantly in mind that 
everything else we reserve exclusively to 
ourselves; even the right to define and limit 
what this same officer shall do! 

Does it seem strange that women should 
show a little backwardness in coming for- 
ward to grasp so rich a prize? Isit not af- 
ter all, rather a meagre and barren privilege 
which we have so ostentatiously conferred? 
Why should women make an effort to pay 
money to grasp what is really only a mere 
shadow of power? The law, as interpreted, 
has made it far more difficult for a woman 
to qualify as a voter than it is for a man. 

Most men find it an exceedingly difficult 
thing to escape being taxed, but women 
have been obliged to make considerable ef- 
fort in order to be taxed a poll-tux. 

In May the assessors visit every house in 
town, and make a special business o? find- 
ing out the names of all inmates who are 
taxable, either for polls or estates. 

They then assess a poll tax on every male 
adult inhabitant they can find, and it makes 
no sort of difference whether the man asks 
to be thus assessed or not. But the assess- 
ors don’t treat adult women in the same 
manner. They don’t ask the women they 
find {as they might do easily enough) ‘‘are 
you an inhabitant of the town, and do you 
wish to be assessed a poll tax, in order to 
vote for School Committee ?” The assess. 
ors might have done this, I think, under the 
law as it stands, and if the law had only 
obiiged them to do so, more than half of all 
the trouble which women have experienced 
under this Jaw would have been avoided. 

But in order to be assesseé a poll-tax wo- 
men have been obliged to give written no- 
tice to the assessors that they desire to pay 
a poll-tax, (Sta. 1879, c. 223, Sec. 2.)! No- 
thing of the kind is ever required of a man 
who is found in May, and it can only be 
asked of those few men, who, having been 
omitted in the May assessment, find that 
they must be taxed in order to save their 
right to vote. 

In other words, every woman has been 
obliged to take as much trouble in order to 
be assessed a poll-tax, as those comparative- 
ly few men are obliged -to take, whose 
names are omitted in the May assessment. 

Nine-tenths of the men are assessed a 
poll-tax in May, without any asking, but 
all the women have been obliged to ask in 
writing for the privilege of paying $2.00! 

This sum ($2) is what has been charged 
them last year in all but one of the cities, 
and in all but seventeen of the towns in the 
Commonwealth. (Aggregate of polls, 1880, 
prepared by the secretary of State, p. 4.) But 
if we compare the power given to women 
to vote with that possessed by men, and tax 
the women only in proportion (1-40) they 
ought not to be called upon to pay more 
than—say—about five cents; and this latter 
sum seems to me about the fair cash yearly 
value of their privilege under this law of 
1879. 

When the assessors go round ia May, if 
they find any persons who own property 
they assess them, and if no return is made 
they doom such persons for what they are 
supposed to be worth, whether they are 
men or women, only they sometimes do 
seem to us to tax a woman to the uttermost 
farthing that she has got, wholly forgetting 
our Bill of Rights, under which no tax 
ought to be assessed on ‘‘any pretext what- 
soever” without the consent of the person 
assessed or his representative, and no wo- 
man has thus consented, because under the 
present State government, only male voters 
are represented. (1857, Amend 21,22 Suf- 
frage a Right—22.) 

One womanl know of, had an income 
last year of $1,327, and she paid in taxes 
$329! One fourth of her income was taken 
from her without her consent! 

She is not however an exceptional sufferer. 
About two million dollars every year are 
taken in a similar way from women; actu- 
ally plundered from them by male voters 
under the form of law! 

If, however, a woman has been unlucky 
enough to be doomed for property in May, 
she may pay the tax, and get qualified to 
vote without asking to be taxed a poll-tax. 

In 1874, 185,940 men voted for Governor, 
and 147,433 men paid only a poll tax. It is 
evident, therefore, that the great bulk of 
the men make no return of property, even 
if they have a trifle which is taxable. In- 
deed only about half of those owning $10,- 
000 and upwards, make returns, so Mr. 
Hill, the chairman of the Boston Assessors, 
writes to me. 

And in order to secure his right to vote, 
it is not found necessary for a man to make 
any such disclosure of property. If he is 
only assessed for a poll-tax in May, as the 
great majority are assessed, his right to vote 





is secured and he feels under no moral or 
legal obligation to also expose for taxation 
any little personal property he has been 
able to save. 

But women don’t escape so easily under 
this benign law. There are thousands of 
women who have saved up or own a trifle, 
so little indeed as to escape the researches 
of the assessors. These women, therefore, 
have hitherto escaped being docmed in 
May. They have escaped just as the ma- 
jority of the men who pay only a poll-tax 
escape, thousands of whom doubtless have 
taxable property. 

But when women ask to be assessed a poll- 
tax in order to be able to vote, they are 
obliged to make a statement of their pro- 

erty also, and expose that a)so for taxation. 

en are never obliged to do this, except 
only when they have been wholly omitted 
in the May assessment. 

In some places women have even been 
obliged to return property which 1s not 
taxable! This men never are obliged to co. 

Now suppose a woman has got $1,000 
taxable property. 

Under this law in order to be able to vote 
for one single officer, she has had not only 
to pay a poll tax of $2.00, (about forty 
times too much), bnt has also been obliged 
to pay on this $1,000 in one place in the 
Commonwealth a tax of $4.22; in 55 places 
from $5.20 to $9.80; in 167 places from 
$10 to $14.90; in 103 places from $15 to 
$19.50; in 14 places from $20 to $23.70; in 
13 places from $26 to $28.60 ; (aggregate of 
oe, etc., May 1, 1880, pub. doc. 19, page 


In Brookline she had to pay last year, $12; 
in Springfield, 13; in Newton, 14; in Salem, 
14.50; in Taunton, 15; in Boston, 15.20; in 
Newburyport, 15.60; in New Bedford, 15.- 
70; in Cambridge, 16; in Lowell, 16.20; in 
Lawrence and Holyoke, 16.80; in Worces- 
ter, 17.40; in Fitchburg, 18; in Lynn, 17.60. 

In Fall River she had to pay last year, 
$18; in Haverhill, 19; in Somerville, 19.10; 
in Chelsea, 19.20; in Gloucester, 22; and 
this out of an income from this $1,000, of 
say $60.00! 

Suppose a women had acquired, by in- 
heritance or by her labor, $6,000, liable to 
taxation. She was fortunate if she could 
get last year as income from it, $360; less 
than a dollar a day, a mere pittance! 

In order to enable her to vote for member 
of the School Committee, any such woman 
has been obliged to pay out of this little in- 
come, not only her poll tax of $2.00, but 
has also been obliged to pay a tax on this 
$6,000 in ** places in the State, of from 
$31.20 to 58.80; in 167 places from 60 to 
89.40; in 103 places from 90 to 117; in 14 
places from 120 to 142.20; in 3 places from 
156 to 171.60. ° 

In Brookline, such a woman had to pay, 
last year, $72; in Springfield, 78; in New- 
ton, 84. 

In Salem, such a woman had to pay, last 
year, $87; in Taunton, 90; in Boston, 91.20; 
in Newburyport, 93.60; in New Bedford, 
94.20; in Cambridge, 96; in Lowell, 97.20; 
in Lawrence and Holyoke, 100.80; in Wor- 
cester, 104.40; in Fitchburg and Lynn, 105.- 
60; in Fall River. 108; in Haverhill, 114; in 
Somerville, 114.60; in Chelsea, 115.20; in 
Gloucester, 132. Who of us men would be 
self-sacrificing enough to pay frcm 14 to 144 
of his income for the right to vote for 
School Committee and nothing else ? 

Not 1 in 10,000 would do it ! 

The women generally seem to think that 
the game under this law is not worth the 
candle, and most men would think the 
same under similar circumstances, 

When a man has been qualified as a voter 
once, and his name put on the voting list 
once, it is practicality done for as long a 
time as he continues to pay his taxes once 
in two years, and resides in town. 

But the general practice has been to re- 
quire women to go before the qualifying 
officers this year, although they went over 
the whole ground fully last year. 

In my town, however, the Selectmen 
have informed me that they shall not re- 
quire those women who were qualified last 
year to come before them again if their 
taxes are paid. 

But one case occurred in my town last 
year that seems to be of exceptional hard- 
ship, and which deserves therefore to be 
noticed. 

Mrs. F. and her daughter attended prompt- 
ly at the time and place appointed by the 
selectmen for the qualification and registra- 
tion of women voters. 

They found present a gentleman, (Mr L.,) 
whom Mrs, F. knew to have been a town 
official for years. He came forward and 
asked what he could do for them. They 
replied that they came to be qualified and 
registered to vote, naveig weeny paid their 
tax bills. Whereupon Mr. L. asked the 
necessary questions about age, residence, 
etc., made them sign their names and asked 
them to read, and then in answer to the in- 
quiry made by Mrs. F., ‘‘Is this all that is 
necessary to legally enable us to vote?” in- 
formed them they hac done all that was 
necessary and that their names would ap- 
pear on the voting list. 

A few days before the annual meeting, 
however, not seeing their names on the list 
of voters as posted up, and casually meet- 
ing the chairman of the selectmen, whom 
she knew, the daughter told him what she 
and her mother had done and asked if they 
were obliged to do anything more in order 
to be qualified. He replied, No! and that 
their names would appear all right on the 
list when the time came to vote. 

But at the meeting their names did not so 
appear, and the moderator, though a Suf- 
fragist, was obliged to refuse their votes. 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Cauista Hatsey Patontn of Des 
Moines, Iowa, contributed a Christmasstory 
of interest to the Washington Republic. 


Mrs. M. B. Fowuer, of Salem, was among 
the interested attendants at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Suffrage conven- 
tion, just held. 


Miss JENNIE HatstEap, the daughter of 
Murat Halstead, of Cincinnati, a débutante 
of last season, is one of the most cultivated 
young ladies of that city. 

Mrs. Martie R. Frexp of the editorial 
staff of the New Orleans 7imes, isa rising 
woman journalist. Mrs. Field is young, en- 
thusiastic, and a great favorite in New Or- 
leans. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON is at present a 
guest at the ‘‘Continental” in Philadelphia. 
She will soon return to the stage and her 
rentree is contemplated as a brilliant event in 
dramatic circles. 


Miss AGNES PitMAN the daughter of Pro- 
fessor Benn Pitman of Cincinnati, prepares 
at her own home a Christmas tree for poor 
children every year. This year she had 
over one hundred of these “‘little ones” 
whom she had personally visited and in- 
vited. 


Mrs. LiverMorRE has recently lectured 
before the Unity Clubin Cincinnati, with 
great success and the Commercial says:— 
‘‘The impression she always leavesis one so 
good and wholesome that it is to be hoped 
she may return for many a year to delight 
and instruct her hearers.” 


Miss AAsTA HANSTEEN, a lady celebrated 
in Norway as an artist and asan adherent 
to the Woman’s Rights principles which are 
still very little advanced in that country, 
has lately painted a portrait of her famous 
countryman, Bjornson. It is spoken of by 
the Boston Commonwealth, as follows:—‘‘A 
very finely executed life-size portrait of 
the Norwegian {poet and novelist, Bjorn- 
sterne Bjornson, is among the novelties of 
the Art Club exhibition. The painting is 
from {recent sittings and reliable photo 
graphs, The artist is Friiulein Aasta Han- 
steen, a country woman and friend of 
Bjornson. Friiulein Hansteen has been but 
a few months in this country, and does ex- 
cellent work. We learn that the portrait 
has been purchased by the Swedes and 
Norwegians, of this city and vicinity, and 
that it will be presented to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, as a permanent art- 
treasure for the city.” 

Proressor RacHEt Bopiey, of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
completed Jan. 24th acourse of six lectures 
on chemistry as applied in the household, 
being a portion of the regular winter course 
before the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia. They are the first ever given by a 
woman in the regular lecture course of the 
Franklin Institute. The subjects after a 
general introduction, were: ‘‘Fermenta- 
tionsand Bread-making,”” The ‘‘Chemistry 
of Cooking,” ‘Detergents and Disinfect- 
ants,” ‘“‘Combustion,” ‘‘Domestic Poisons.” 
They were all fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, and for lectures, second and third 
Professor Bodley had a gas cooking-stove 
and Mrs. Rorer, principal of the New Cen- 
tury Cooking School illustrated the bread- 
baking and the cooking. The attendance 
was large through a succession of stormy 
nights—the same ladies returning again and 
again. 

LAvrntA FontTANA was born in Bologna 
in 1552. Her father, Prospero Fontana, 
himself no mean painter, trained his dangh- 
ter to the practice of the same art, and 
while she was still very young her fame was 
so great that she was summoned to Rome 
by Gregory XIII. and made his court paint- 
er. She was quite festally received by the 
Roman ladies of rank, and was ever wel- 
comed both to their great receptions and to 
the intimacy of their family. Many dis- 
tinguished men sought her in marriage, but 
she declined their offers, saying that she 
must have a husband who would leave her 
quite free to devote herself to herart. She 
married, at length, a certain Zappi who was 
also a painter, but of such mediocrity 
she rarely allowed him even to paint the 
draperies of her pictures. She painted 
many portraits; and one of herself is now 
in the gallery in Florence. Many of her 
historical pictures are scattered through the 
galleries of Europe. In the Escurial isa 
Holy Family where the virgin lifts the veil 
from the child sleeping in her lap; ‘‘a pic- 
ture” says Mazzolari, ‘‘of such excellent col- 
oring and so full of tender feeling, that one 
is never tired of looking at it.” She died 
honored and mourned by many friends and 
admirers, in 1612. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING.—CONTINUED 
FrRoM First Pace. 


It afterwards appeared that Mr. L., the gen- 
tleman who bad qualified them, bad no au- 
thority so to do, being chairman of the 
assessors merely and not a selectman. 

They were defrauded of their right to 
‘vote by the — of a town pees, vet the 
money paid by them to secure right 
still remains in the town treasury! 

It seems to us therefore that’ the School 
Suffrage law is radically defective. Instead 
of being surprised that so few have quali- 
fied, it is a wonder to us that so many wo- 
men have been self-sacrificing enough to 
vote under it. 

Nor can we reasonably expect these de- 
fects to disappear in time, they can only be 
removed by legislation. 

(1) The poll tax should be reduced. 
Even now in Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop, 
(Aggregate Polls, etc., p. 4) women had to 
pay only $1 last year. It should be reduced 
— more, and universally through the 

tate. 

(2) The assessors are now obliged by law 
and their oaths of office, to find out the 
names of all women who are taxable for 
property in May. 

They should also be obliged to make an 
additional inquiry, at the same time, and 
find out the names of those women who 
wish to vote for school committee, and to 
assess all such a poll tax without waiting 
for, or yy from them any written ap- 
plication for the purpose. 

(3) No woman should be obliged to make 
a statement of any property that is not tax- 
able by law. To oblige her to do so now, 
is almost a piece of impertinence. No man 
is ever obliged to do it. Aman is some- 
times asked to give a list of stocks that are 
taxable by the State, but not taxable by the 
city or town, but even this list he is not 
obliged to fill out unless he pleases. It is 
ar 4 asked by the assessors as a favor. 

(4) But the great amendment of all and 
one which seems to be needed in order to 
make the law really attractive to women, or 
indeed of any real use to anybody, is to give 
‘women in towns the same rights as men now 
enjoy, to act in town meeting on all sub- 
jects relating to schools, which may legal] 
come before town. Though this amend- 
ment will not increase the voting power of 
‘women in cities, it will at once introduce 
women to an interest in school matters, 
generally, in 326 places in the Common- 
wealth, and give an immense impetus to 
Suffrage. 

There are really no legal or practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of this amendment; in- 
deed no difficulty at all, except only that 
which grows out of the unwillingness of 
men to give up a share of power. 

The great majority of men in town meet- 
ing now never speak a word in the way of 
discussion. They content themselves with 
simply voting on any subject that comes 
up and which interests them; and women 
rep and naturally, will do the same. 

f this amendment were made, they would 
of course be present and listen to all town 
matters and proceedings, but take part 
only in those relating to schools. Their 
mere presence in town meeting will not only 
help to educate them to a knowledge of and 
interest in town affairs generally, but will 
also smooth the way for yet further grants 
of power from men. 

have endeavored to show to you first, 
that all persons who are truly republican 
at heart, all who really believe in a govern- 
ment by the people, cannot help supporting 
Woman Suffrage. Second, that if it be 
true (which we deny) that women are op- 
posed to Suffrage, the men ought to feel 
mainly responsible for such backwardness 
and act accordingly. Third, that never 
having offered to women either of the kinds 
of Suffrage they have literally by thou- 
sands specially petitioned for, we cannot 
fairly infer indifference on their part. 
Fourth, that women have amply sufficient 
reasons for not caring to vote under the 
School Suffrage law, until it has been ma- 
terially amended, and deprived of its ele- 
ments of injustice and inequaiity. Fifth, 
the fact, however, that so many noble,earn- 
est women have been found self-sacrificing 
enough to vote under this law, tends to 
show that with a really just law women 
would come forward and act quite as gen- 
erally as men do. 

For, notwithstanding all that has been or 
can be said by men in depreciation and 
even in derision of the ballot for women, 
the indisputable fact remains. The right 
tothe ballot is the supreme right of all in 
the estimation of men, we openly proclaim 
it to be forus the right preservation of all 
other rights! 

_If now, we are grudging in our conces 
sions to women of this supreme right, we 
must expect to find them lukewarm and 
backward. But if, on the cuntrary, we 
are magnanimous, and really desire the wo- 
men of Massachusetts to help us realize our 
ideal of a republic, the women will respond 
to our call. 

The women of Massachusetts have never 
yet been found backward in times of dan- 
ger or distress, or unwilling to bear their 

ull share of labor and suffering. How can 
we doubt, then, their willingness to share 
with us in the honor of government; to 
share with us in the noble joy and delight 
of helping to solve some of those great so- 
cial, educational and charitable problems 
which are now pressing on this community 
for solution, and which men alone have thus 
far wholly failed to solve satisfactorily even 
to themselves? 

‘What is the best government?” asked a 
great writer, and his answer is ‘‘that which 
teaches us to govern ourselves.” And this 
is just what a true republic will do! It 
will teach the poopie to govern themselves, 
and whenever such a true republic shall be 
established in Massachusetts we shall also 
find that in the solution of all problems 
which affect men and women, the wisdom 
of the wisest man is less rejiable than the 
deliberate and concurrent judgment of 
common minds—men and women. 


Following will be found full reports of 
those speeches made at the morning session, 
of which extracts were given in last week’s 
issue 








ADDRESS OF FREDERICK A. HINCKLEY. 


I think I shall never feel otherwise than 
at home, upon any platform in Boston, 
fying the Woman Suffrage banner; and 

though I have wandered outside the lines 
of old Massachusetts, into a State which 
has not always been on the best of terms 
with her, I must say that in spite of her 
bungling School Suffrage law and in spite 
of the indifference of her women to the 
eppertuany which it brings, I love her 
still, and look up to her, now as of old, as 
the great leader in the family of States, As 
Webster said, her past is secure. I believe 
she has before her an illustrious future. 
And whatever may be her weaknesses in 
the eae she has, at least, a governor to 
rejoice in,—one who, whether dealing with 
the Indian question or the Suffrage quest- 
ion, never sells the truth to serve the hour. 
Standing in this city, taught through the 
suffering of mob law, the value of free 
speech, and inhaling this atmosphere so 
full of the spirit of liberty, I feel that you 
will expect me to say with freedom just 
what I think. 

Now, I came from a State whose con- 
stitution seems to have been so framed as 
to preclude all reasonable possibility of 
amendment. The friends of good reforms 
contemplate its provisions in this respect in 
despair. But there has been shown of late 
a very favorable feeling among politicians 
towards School Suffrage for women. The 
opportunity has seemed too good an one to 
be lost, and so many of us have been anx- 
ious to take advantage of it and appeal to 
the General Assembly in behalf of this 
partial measure, and what do you suppose, 
women of Massachusetts, is the hardest 
argument we have to meet? Why, point- 
ing over here, our opponents say, well, I 
notice School Suffrage is a failure in Massa- 
chusetts. Women there do not want to 
vote after all, 

Now, sir, Iam here to appeal to the in- 
telligent women of the old commonwealth 
to make that statement a lie. You know, 
as I know, that there is only too much 
truth in it to-day. And I think the indif- 
ference, if not opposition of women to this 
measure, arises, if I may be permitted to 
say so, chiefly from two causes. A failure 
to appreciate tbe importance of our educa- 
tional system, and a failure to understand 
the nature of politics. I have no sympathy 
with the cry that to vote on matters affect- 
ing the public school isa second-rate affair. 
The most thoughtful minds of the hour see 
in education something more than mere 
scholarship. They see, in the near future, 
necessity for amendment of old methods, 
so that mental, industrial and moral educa- 
tion shall go hand in hand. With this 
broad, comprehensive, philosophical ideal 
before them, they turn to the public school, 
its only embodiment for the people, and 
they begin to realize how tremendous the 
work of making this institution its worthy 
representative. Thus viewed, this pro- 
blem is second to no other, either in its 
quality or its magnitude. It will require 
ail the brains which can possibly be enlist- 
ed to solve it. Now, it does seem to me, 
not only a right, but a duty which cannot 
be honorably shirked, for every thinking 
person, man and woman, to help in this 
work, I do not see how a conscientious 
woman, certainly how a conscientious mo- 
ther can refuse to exercise the authoritative 
influence of the ballot to improve the con- 
dition of the public school and to make it 
more than it ever has been, a help to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Then, I think, from the standpoint of 
general Woman Suffrage, we are making 
a serious mistake. It looks to me highly 
probable that Suffrage for women is to 
come in pieces, little by little, step by step. 
You all know how, by gradual changes in 
custom and statute law, woman’s sphere 
has been enlarged during the last thirty 
years. It isa process quite in the line of 
evolution, quite in keeping with the experi- 
ence of men. Every man within the sound 
of my voice knows that however high we 
may keep our ideals—and we never can 
keep them too bigh—when it comes to 
practical politics, we must gladly accept 
and improve every concession we Can se- 
cure. How many of us, gentlemen, but 
would have been obiiged tu retire from 
politics altogether, had we adopted any 
other rule? So I regret very much to see 
women standing upon their dignity in this 
matter and refusing to accept anything less 
than the whole loaf. I cannot follow our 
revered friend and leader when he says 
the School Suffrage law is an abortion and 
he is glad the women of Massachusetts are 
too wise to be caught with any such chaff. 
I hope the women of Massachusetts will 
show themselves too wise not to improve 
the little opportunity which has been given 
as a good thing in itself, and the sure way 
of obtaining more. 

Friends, the people in other States look 
to you. Itis within your power to help 
us in Rhode Island by showing your keen 
appreciation of the duty which has been 
placed upon your shoulders. It is in your 
power to retard our work there by showing 
an indifference to your new-found oppor- 
tunity. I appeal to you, therefore, in the 
pame of education, in the name of full 
Woman Suffrage, for your own sakes and 
for ours, to accept the crust which has been 

iven you and thus to forever spike the 
ast gun of our enemies, that women do 
not want to vote. 

I fear, sir, this may seem like heresy. I 
hope it may not seem like conservatism, for 
I would rather be a heretic than a conserva- 
tive. But if it be heresy, it is the heresy of 
one who always means to demand and to 
serve the ideal, while accepting with eager 
thankfulness, every little advantage toward 
the better time. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DANIEL WHITNEY. 


Mr. President and Friends :—If in order, 
I would like to offer a few thoughts for the 
consideration of this convention. 

The massiveness of our undertaking may 
well help out our impatience at the slow- 
ness of our progress. When we were fight- 
ing the anti-slavery battle our work seem- 
ed immense, as we considered the rights and 
liberties of the three or four millions of hu- 
man beings involved. But in this Woman 





question the rights of twenty-five millions 
or people are involved in our own /and; and 
one entire half of the human race of outsid- 
ers. We may well possess our souls in pa- 
tience. We havedoneso.. Weare still do- 
ing that very thing. It ismow many years 
since the right of full citizenship on the 

of women has been as clear as daylight 
to thinking Americans. Why has it not 
been granted? In whose hands is the power 
lodged to grant or withhold? In this coun- 
try the legal voter is law-maker. You, Mr. 
President, and I and our brother legal voters 
in State and nation are the responsible par- 
ties in this matter. We make and unmake 
laws, make and amend constitutions, ap- 
point a, governors, judges and all 
needful officers to execute our laws.' We 
appoint assessors to lay taxes, and collec- 
tors to gather them in. Taxes are laid 
upon the property of wo.nen, and if they 
refuse to pay them their pet cows or house- 
hold treasures are put under the hammer. 
Our revenue laws are so comprehensive that 
the poorest woman in Boston must contrib- 
ute to the support of the government be- 
fore she can use a match to light her lamp 
or kindle her fire. Yet they are denied all 
right of representation in the making of 
these laws. Our fathers applied very hard 
names to King George for doing something 
in a mild way like this. Inthe way of tax- 
ation without representation our little finger 
is thicker than the loins of the King. He 
too could ddubtless offer in extenuation of 
his conduct, the conviction of his mind, 
that God had never bestowed upon the fa- 
thers the rights which they claimed, while 
we know every intelligent voter of us, that 
the rights of the women have the same 
foundation with our own—being human 
rights. Yet we persistently withhold them. 
Now if the terms applied to King George 
were properly used, where shall we find 
terms properly to characterize our conduct? 
But, it is now given as a reason for with- 
holding Suffrage and full citizenship, that 
the great majorty of the women do not want 
their rights, and it is not manly or proper 
to thrust them upon the women against their 
wish and judgment. 

I am glad that the opponents of Suffrage 
have found their last ditch. They have 
been wont to offer other and quite different 
reasons for not doing justice in this case. 
Now doubtless there are a few men who 
offer this reason sincerely. But they are 
persons who seldom or never vote them- 
selves, and take the least possible interest 
or part in the government under which they 
live. The active politicians who offer such 
an excuse for their action are hypocritical. 
They, every man of them, know full well, 
that could they see any chance to further 
their party ends by enfranchising women 
they would do it at once without leave asked 
of aay one. And their action would be 
right, however unworthy the motive. I 
submit that we legal voters are not respon- 
sible for the rights which belong to women. 
They are theirs by no act of ours. In the 
progress of events we are led to see clearly, 
that by right they are entitled to full citi- 
zenship; and that we hold in our hands the 
power of restoring to them these long lost 
rights. 

Our duty in this matter is plain. We can- 
not innocently withhold the Suffrage from 
women. But let me say here for the com- 
fort of any who from their heart of hearts 
would prefer to leave these inalienable 
rights in the hands of the men, that they 
need not borrow trouble concerning any 
increased burdens. They can go right on 
to the end of life without ever exercising 
these rights; and find most excellent com- 
pany of the other sex to keep them compa- 
ny in this matter. There are thousands 
and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens that never trouble them- 
selves with the politics or government un- 
der which they live—save now and then to 
criticize sharply the action of those who do 
take part in these matters. This large lib- 
erty isas freely extended to women as to 
men. Inthis great experiment of a gov- 
ernment founded upon the equal rights of 
human beings before the law, there must 
continue to be the largest individual free- 
dom consistent with equal rights. 

Some of us look upon worthy American 
citizenship as a great attainment in human 
progress. We regard our present attain- 
ments in government as superior to those of 
other nationalities; and we believe that our 
present national and State housekeeping 
would be greatly improved by restoring 
women to their just and equal rights of 
Suffrage and citizenship. 


SPEECH OF MRS. BASHFORD, 


Mrs. Bashford spoke of Woman Suffrage 
in reference to the home. To estimate the 
probable effect of Woman’s work in the 
State upon the home, she called attention to 
Woman’s work in other spheres outside the 
home. A generation ago, when the higher 
education of women began to receive atten- 
tion, many fears were expressed that 1f wo- 
men were educated they would neglect 
their domestic duties. Today we are all 
witnesses to the fact that educated women 
have given an intelligent attention to dress 
in recent years that has resulted in a wide- 
spread dress-reform; that they have made 
a study of household art that has beautified 
their homes and improved the public taste; 
that they have introduced simpler and more 
wholesome food, and have given an im- 
pulse to domestic science that promises 
much for the future. 

Again the fear used oftento be expressed 
that the homes must suffer by reason of 
Woman’s increasing work in the church 
and in public charity and reform. To-day 
we know that the sweetest and purest 
homes are not those in which wives and 
mothers devote themselves most narrowly 
to their families, but rather such as are cen- 
ters of ministry, from which women go 
cut to labor for the community and to 
which they return with larger thoughts and 
keener sympathies to bless their immediate 
family circles. A similar advantage was 
shown to accrue to the more thorough wo- 
man’s experience in in@ustrial pursuits. 

Seeing that Woman’s work in education, 
in philanthrophy, in industry, is every 
where benefitting the home, who can doubt 
that her work in the State would havea 





like effect? For what is the work of the 
State but to legislate pee these very mat- 
ters? Take out of politics all questions af- 
fecting the public schools, the public health 
and morals, and the national industries, and 
we have nothing left save the matter of the 
choice of officers,—a matter concerning 
which no one will doubt a woman's fitness 
to judge. 

t is inconsistent to hold that a woman 
may exert some influence in the decision of 
these national questions,+to urge even the 
duty of influence for the sake of their 
homes,—and then tocry out that the homes 
would be endangered if women were to 
take one step further and exert an influence 
in affairs of State through the ballot. 


SPEECH OF ANNIE E, SHAW. 


It is said that one of the main objects of 
Suffragists is to persuade persons in official 
positions and teachers of religion of the 
justice and rights of their claim to the bal- 
lot, and to secure as far as possible their 
cooperation in attaining it. 

In our experience we find very little dif- 
ficulty in convincing people of the right of 
Woman to the ballot; there are few persons 
who will not readily admit our claim to be 
just. The difficulty lies in the fact that in 
many cases they do not act in accordance 
with their convictions. In our experience 
with the ministry, we find that many admit 
their full belief in the right of Woman to 
preach and to do pastoral work, but just as 
soon as she asks for ordination and legal 
recognition of her work, they oppose her. 
They tell us they believe in Woman’s work 
and we believe they mean what they say, 
but just as soon as they are placed in a po- 
sition where their belief may be carried into 
practice, they immediately turn about and 
use their influence against our advance- 
ment. ‘l’his has been done so often that we 
have learned that in most instances where 
a minister tells us he believes in Woman’s 
work that he does just that, and nothing 
more. He believesin her work, but it must 
be work for him, the credits must be his, 
the success must be his, the pay must be 
his, the work may be hers. 

Many more believe a woman is permitted 
to preach in a poor, sickly, broken-down 
church that cannot support aman, she may 
build it up, nourish it into new life, put it 
in running order, but as soon as it pays 
salary enough to support a minister she is 
no longer called to preach there; her com- 
mission is taken from her and she is sent 
forth to seek out another poor, puny church 
that she may nourish it into being again. 
Many men who unite and talk eloquently 
against women as ministers, have much of 
their revival work done by women, and the 
number of persons who swell up their lists 
of membership when repurted at conference 
is largely due to the influence and work of 
women evangelists, and assistants. And 
these same men will stand upon the confer- 
ence floor and burl Paul at us, 

In regard to the failure of women to vote 
under the School Suffrage act, we think the 
friends in great error who look upon this 
failure as an evidence that we do not de- 
sire full Suffrage. It is urged that if we do 
not accept the concession already made we 
ought not to expect it to be followed by 
others. We are told that even a crust is 
better than no bread at all, and that when 
we are offered a crust we should gladly 
take it, hoping at some future time, if we 
use the crust carefully, and do not waste 
any of thecrumbs, we may receive a whole 
loaf. When we consider that a woman 
pays as much to vote for schoo] committee 
as aman pays to vote for the whole list of 
officers; when sheis obliged to register every 
year, and a man is required to register only 
once for all time; when she is required to 
make oath to the amount of her possessions 
taxable or otherwise, and a man is not re- 
quired to make oath to anything; when 
the whole loaf is by right hers, and for 
years she has been defrauded of it, and is 
now given only the crust which in many of 
our towns is taken from her again and eaten 
by a man, the great wonder to me is that 
so many women have registered and voted 
under such a delusion as the School Suf- 
frage law. ‘This it especially true in towns 
which like my own do not elect their school 
committee by the ballot of the whole peo- 
ple. It is well known to voters in country 
towns that the office of school committee is 
considered the least desirable of any office 
in the gift of the people, and there are few 
persons who will accept it. 

Think of the injustice of asking a woman 
to pay such a price to vote for such an of- 
ficer, even where she is allowed to vote, for 
in many country towns after she has regis- 
tered she cannot vote. ‘The usual mode of 
electing the school committee in my own 
town is, a committee is appointed to nomi- 
nate a person or persons, according to the 
number to be elected for the office, they 
retire and ina few moments return, as there 
is usually only one person who will accept 
it and the labors of the committee are not 
very arduous, they give the name of the 
candidate. It is then asked how he shall 
be elected, and two or three persons are 
commissioned to cast the vote for the town 
Thus last year a woman registered who 
owned property, which was already taxed 
in another part of the country, yet accord- 
ing to the law of our State must be taxed 
here. This property brought her an in- 
éome of one hundred and five dollars, upon 
it she was obliged to pay a retax of twenty 
dollars to register, and when she went to 
the town meeting to vote for school com- 
mittee, she found that she could not even 
cast her balloi, as two or three men dic the 
voting for the town, and having registered 
and given in her property she is subject to 
the retaxation every year, whether she is 
allowed to vote or not. Our friends may 
call this a concession, or a crust, and blame 
women for not accepting it gladly, but is 
there a man in the State so wanting in com- 
mon sense that he would do it? 


SPEECH OF REV. MR. WRIGHT. 


1. The value to men of their rights as 
voters, is greatly enhanced in their eyes, 
according to the magnitude of the interests 
which they have at stake. Women have 
the same interests at stake, in which their 
lives, their liberties, their homes, their 
property, are involved. Hence their right 





r oe is just as sacred as man’s to that ex- 
ent. 

2. The same is true as to the obligations 
under which men are held, in the govern- 
ment of society. Women are bound in both 
law and morals, to the same love and loyal- 
ty to their country, they are taxed in the 
same ratio, they are punished alike for the 
crimes, They are therefore reasonably en- 
titled to an equal voice, as to how these ob- 
ligations shall be met. 

_ 3. The accepted theory of trial by peers 
is a standing falsehood, so long as women are 
compelled to be tried before juries of men. 
They ought to be adjudged for crime be- 
fore juries of their own sex, as necessarily 
as suspected female smugglers are searched 
by women. The ballot will bring redress 
. this particular, without it, none is possi- 


e. 

4. The ballot is due to women, for the 

moral protection of their homes and fami- 
lies, The low and whiskey-drinking Irish- 
man who empties my ash-barrel, can vote 
every year, to license a rum-shop next door 
to my dwelling. Surely, my wife ought to 
be regarded as well qualified and entitled to 
vote against it. 
6. By success, equal to the best of men, 
in the most honorable callings of citizens, 
women have fairly earned equal recognition 
as citizens, They long ago won their way 
to the fore front, in study, in teaching, in 
the learned professions, in literature, and in 
business positions by the score, which were 
once whoily monopolized by men. 

6. If the true theory of the ballot be not 
a mere reflection of ignorance and brutality, 
but of conscience, character and intelligence 
itis a standing reproach that at least one- 
half the brains and the conscience of the 
nation should be robbed of it. 

7. For those who, merely by virtue of 
prior possession hold the power in their 
hands, to persist in arbitrarily determining 
what rights their rivals in intellect and their 
superiors 1n conscience may or may not en- 
joy, is both tyrannical and cowardly. 

8. By concediny the rights of women to 
vote for school committees, and to hold 
office as such, the men of Massachusetts 
have surrendered the whole principle now 
contended for, and cannot consistently 
withhold the concession of the fullest 
equality. 

9, In the moral economy of God, the ques- 
tion of sex is wholly ignored and disowned. 
The much perverted instructions of St. 
Paul upon a few points of temporary and 
cautionary policy, furnish not the slightest 
argument to the contrary. 


We next give the address of Rev. Wm. 
Inghem Haven, delivered at the opening of 
the Friday afternoon session. 


ADDRESS OF REV. WM. INGHAM HAVEN, 


I recognize the fact that this privilege of 
speaking to you this afternoon is a part of 
my inheritance, a heritage of right rela- 
tions to great civic and moral questions 
which I hope with the help of God to al- 
ways honor, Iam glad of this opportunity 
to prove my sonship to the principles of my 
father. 

The question of Woman Suffrage, involvy- 
ing as it does a change in the civil relations 
of several million souls and the introduc- 
tion of a force into the political activity of 
our nation, more than equal to that now 
working, is a very important question and 
one upon which every American citizen 
should have a well grounded opinion. 

Like many great questions its basal prin- 
ciple is so simple that novelty of treatment 
can hardly be expected, especially since so 
many able minds have already set forth the 
phases of the question. 

I believe in Woman Suffrage because it is 
right. As I read the story of creation I 
find Moses, the first historian, stating God 
created man in his own image. In the im- 
age of God created he him, male and female 
created he them, granting to Eve surely as 
much of his likeness as to Adam the first 
formed, and giving to man as comprising 
both man and woman, dominion over cre- 
ated things In studying history many are 
the instances I have noticed, from before 
the building of the pyramids down to our 
present day, in which woman has not un- 
worthily exercised royal authority, and in 
the nature of our own government I can 
perceive no constitutional or unwritten 
reason why the males should arrogate to 
themselves the sole right to the American 
throne, 

Allow me to put my conclusion in words 
which I heard not long since from one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church: ‘‘l can see no reason why the divid- 
ing line between brains, and no brains, be- 
tween loyalty, and disloyalty, between pat- 
riotism and rebellion, should be the line 
between man and woman.” 

But what is the great reason which op- 
ponents to right-doing in this direction 
give as the ground of their non-action? 
Surely it must be a mighty one. It is simp- 
ly inexpediency. What a wonderful 
force that word has had in staying the 
march of right. It is the old Protean ene- 
my which the workers in the ranks of abo- 
lition will aflirm to have been one of their 
great adversaries. It is the ally of the rum 
cause in its attempt to repel total abstinence 
and prohibition, It has rolled its sluggish 
length into the path of every attempt to re- 
form. 

Inexpediency when opposed to right 
should not be considered, for it is the na- 
ture of right to solve problems that seem 
inexplicable to finite minds. Four or five 
summers ago I was standing at the prow of 
a steamboat as it was working its way 
among the thousand islands that dot the 
beautiful St. Mary’s river,—flowing links be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron. As 
I looked before me the wooded hills sloped 
to the water seemingly encircling the basin 
in which we were sailing. If 1 had not 
known that the great lake lay beyond, I 
should have thought this river a bay 
whose only outlet was the course by which 
we had entered. Steadily the captain kept 
the boat headed towards a distant we 
and little by little ns we neared that point, 
the shadows on the circlet of hills 
shifted till at last that ridge which seemed 
an overtowering hill-top ranged itself along- 
side its neighbor, and gave an opening into 
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clear water. So always does inexpediency 
give way to right, and prove itself a seem- 


put does this giving the ballot to woman 
really seem inexpedient. There are before 
the citizens of this nation to-day, questions 
which tax all their moral force, battles in 
which the sober and right-minded wage an 
almost losing conflict with wrong. Is it 
inexpedient to reinforce the side of right? 
But you say there are bad woman in the 
world, I allow it, and I allow thata bad 
woman is less easily restrained than a bad 
man, but I also affirm that the rare intuitive 
perception of Woman is almost - gen wn | 
associated with a purity of motive whic 
has ever made her, hampered as she is, the 
most forceful of finite motives in every 
right cause. I surely cannot think it inex- 
edient that her hand should be forced to 
do all that her heart dictates, in opposing 
the evils of intempetance, in moulding civic 
education, and in purifying national life. 


Before | close let me relate one of the’ 


signs of thetimes. At the late general con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
the word male was stricken from the dis- 
cipline and the word person inserted in its 
place in all cases save those that concerned 
the ordained clergy. So that to-day women 
may be Sunday School superintendents 
class leaders, stewards, trustees, as well as 
their brethren. It may seem se to 
this to note that at the same conference a 
decided nay was given to those women de- 
siring ordination. May we not, however, 
assume that the nay in this case has its 
usual value in cases where the Woman ques- 
tion is involved, and is really a preparation 
for the forthcoming yes. 

We now resume the proceedings of the 
Friday afternoon session. 

Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, of Chelsea, said 
that if it had not been for the heroism and 
devotion of the women the Pilgrims might 
have gone back in the Mayflower; and the 
similar evidences of women’s influence were 
indicated all through our history. 

SPEECH OF MR; MALLALIEU. 

I miss from your presence to-day one 
whose form and voice have for many years 
been familiarly known in gatherings simi- 
lar to this, I refer to your long-time, true 
and most able friend and champion, Bishop 
Gilbert Hlaven. But I am glad that his 
mantle seems to have fallen upon his friend 
to whose eloquent and well chosen words 
we have just listened, 

First of all I ask your attention to the 
fact that the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves placed, are so peculiar that 
we may not be able to gain any light from 
other lands; or from the generations which 
have antedated us, The country is new, 
our institutions are new, our social and re- 
lirious conditions are new and extraordinary, 
and the American race is as new as our in- 
stitutions or our country. Hence we must 
work out our own destiny in our own way. 
The equality of women with men in all 
respects which qualify persons to wisely 
use the elective franchise is beyond all pos- 
sible controversy, 

Their right to cast the ballot is based not 
simply on their equal capacity, but upon the 
fact that they have shared to the fullest ex- 
tent in all the toils, sacrifices and sufferings 
involved in the settlement of our country, 
and in the creation and maintenance of our 
social and religious privileges. Hence if 
they have ejually with men helped to cre- 
ate and sustain these privileges, they ought 
to have a voice in all their further possible 
development, and to secure this they must 
have the privileges of the ballot, and not 
the meagre and restricted right they now 
possess in this commonwealth, but the same 
as that now enjoyed by men, 

The past has witnessed great progress, 
and we may hope for much more in the im- 
mediate future. We have no cause to fear. 
It has always been so that when old super- 
structures have fallen, and the temples in 
which we have worshipped have been de- 
stroyed, there hasalways been a. ecuperative 
power by which out of the scattered frag- 
ments of these old-time shelters of human- 
ity more beautiful structures have been 
built, and even when temples and fanes 
have crumbled to dust the Divine power 
has found away even out of the dust to 
produce grander homes for man. 

It only needs faith, patience and devo- 
tion to great fundamental truths, and in the 
end justice will be done and Woman will 
become indeed the helpmeet of man. 


Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, of Lawrence, 
criticised the remarks of a previous speaker, 
blaming the women for the short-comings 
of the men. It was not fair. If she was 
to be held responsible for her own faults 
and those of men also, she had better never 
have been born a woman. 

Mrs. Ripley said: 

We have been told in a popular lecture 
this winter, ‘‘that the mothers are respon- 
sible if their sons go astray”! Not taking 
into account the responsibility of the fa- 
thers of society, the temptations of the 
world or individual free will. 

One of our speakers, this afternoon, has 
told us ‘‘that women are responsible for the 
sins of the men.” 

Now, I have always thanked God that I 
was a woman, but if it is true that we are 
not only responsible for our own sins, but for 
those of our sons and husbands, why Iam 
almost ready to say, I do not want to be a 
woman, 

Men are,called the ‘‘ protectors of wo- 
man,” ‘‘ the stronger sex.” 

Is the stronger sex the weaker one? And 
if so, how can they be our protectors? 

Let everybody be responsible for their 
own sins, and not put more on the should- 
ers of women than belongsthere. I leave 
the question with you, think it over and I 
am not afraid of your answer. 

Another friend has told us that there are 
enough present at this meeting to have 
Suffrage carried if we would each see our 
Senators and Representatives, and urge 
them to vote for it. I hope you will see 
them by all means, and if you do not con- 
vince them of the need of the ballot for 
women, you will at least convince yourself 


of Woman’s need of it 1f she wishes her op- 
inions crystallized into law. 

I called upon a Lawrence representative 
last year, asking him to vote in favor of a 
law which I assured him a large majority 
of our city desire. He kindly reminded 
me that he was ‘‘elected by the voters of 
Lawrence, they did not wish any such law, 
and he should vote as his constituency 
desired.”” But sce your Representatives by 
all means, it will have a good effect one 
way or the other. 

It seems to me in our meetings and ar- 
guments, we take up too much time in dis- 
cussing questions that are already settled. 
We fight our battle over again. 

lt is well to review them occasionally as 
the children of Israel did in their song of 
triumph after they had passed the Red Sea, 
but they were not to stay there but to pass 
on and possess the land. 

We spend too much ammunition on the 
wooden guns before Richmond, and do 
not always meet the line of battle where it 
is to-day. What was true of woman’s con- 
dition a few years ago is not true now. 
Woman can enter any profession she 
chooses and succeed if she has the ability. 
She can be doctor, lawyer or minister. 
And if Harvard will not open its doors to 
her, there are other places of learning open 
where she can acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge. 


The report of the Woman Suffrage Club 
of Haverhill was read by Miss Morse: 


NAVERHWILL ASSOCIATION, 


In reviewing the work of our club for the 
past year, we have reason to Se encouraged, 
for, though we can trace out no great re- 
sults from our labors, we have gained in 
numbers, and we think, in influence, Our 
society includes some of the most earnest 
and influential men and women in our city, 
and we believe we are steadily gaining 
ground. Public sentiment has grown and is 
growing in our favor. Knowing that only 
by constant agitation of the question, can 
any real progress be made, we have tried 
to keep our cause before the public, by 
means of lectures, essays and discussions, 
Our daily papers publish gratuitous no- 
tices of our meetings; give reports of our 
lectures, and in many ways aid us in this 
direction. 

Our second annual meeting was held in 
Good Templar’s Hall, Feb. 2d., a large 
and interested audience being in attendance, 
We had advertised a discussion oa ‘‘ The 
Rightof Women to Vote under our Govern- 
ment.” Rev. Wm. H. Spencer opened 
the debate with the statement, that, ’‘ when 
the Massachusetts Legislature gave women 
the right to vote for School Committee, it 
admitted the justice of the whole cause.” 
He pointed out the evils resulting from a 
government of one sex, shown in some of 
our present laws and customs. To prove 
that girls were intellectually the boys’ equal, 
he stuted the fact that ‘‘in the last exam- 
inations in one of our school in eleven out 
of thirteeu rooms, the girls were ahead.” 

Mrs. Read, a member of our club, follow- 
ed with some of the weil-known objections 
to Woman's voting, but she was so evident- 
ly speaking against her convictions, that 
her arguments were hardly convincing. 

Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, of Lawrence, 
claimed that ‘‘by the constitution, wo- 
men have the moral right to vote, for the 
word people means women as well as 
men.” If Suffrage is a natural right, 
womea have just as good a claim as men 
have. One of our lawyers had promised to 
take the negative side of the question, but 
for some unknown reason, he failed us, 
Remarks were made by several gentlemen, 
expressing confidence in the success of our 
cause. The entertainment closed with e, 
reading by Miss Nettie Rowe, a talented 
young clocutionist of our city. 

On the evening of March 8th, Mrs. Julia 
G. Stickney, of Groveland, read for us 
several original poems. 

April 13th, an andience of over five 
hundred gathered in City Hall to listen to 
a lecture by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, on 
‘The Reason Why.” This was a stronger 
Suffrage lecture than many expected, and 
some who would not have attended had 
they known it, were drawn by the novelty 
of the title, and, perhaps for the first time 
in their lives, hearing her noble and elo- 
quent words, were led to inquire into the 
object of the Suffrage movement. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has given two 
lectures before the club, the first, May 10th, 
on ‘The Organization of Household La- 
bors,” and the other, Aug. 27th, on ** The 
Public Schools, What they Are, What they 
Should be,and Woman’s Duty toward them.” 
This lecture, and one by Miss Mary IF’, East- 
man, on a similar subject, was given with 
the desire to interest women in registering. 

Dec. 11th, Rev. F. A. Hinckley gave us 
a very instructive lecture. He reviewed 
the progress made during the last thirty 
years, and claimed that Woman's Rights 
did not mean simply the right to vote, but 
an equal right with man, to property in 
the home, in society and also the right toa 

,carecr. The question as to what would 
become of the home if women sought 
a career, he answered by advising co-opera- 
tion in woman’s work. There is no more 
reason Why one woman should be a cook, 
a nurse, seamstress, laundress, etc., then 
that one man should have a dozen trades or 
even all parts of one trade. 

In addition to these lectures we have 
held fourteen meetings for business and dis- 
cussions, Essays have been prepared by 
the members on several subjects, among 
them being questions relating to the 
“School Suffrage Law,” ‘‘The Property 
Rights of Married Women,” and ‘‘ The 
Causes, Prevention and Cure of Intemper- 
ance.” Dr. Julia A. Marshall gave a very 
suggestive paper on the ‘‘ Primary Causes 
of Intemperance.” They were first a desire 
in man for something to stimulate. Alco- 
hol was considered as a narcotic, that taken 
into the body, causcs such a paralysis of 
the nervous system as to suspend for the 
time all power to feel. All anesthetics, 
except laughing-gas, are produced from 
alcohol. Secondary causes are heredity, and 
the ease with which alcohol may be pro- 
cured by all. It is made attractive to many 





by combining it with bitters, balsams or 


ginger and calling it ‘‘ Tonic.” A further 
consideration of this subject will be had at 
our next meeting. 

We feel that there is still need of work, 
and we propose to continue our efforts on 
the same plan as heretofore, inspired by the 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
Woman's right to the ballot shall become 
an unquestionable fact. 

I. F. Morse, Sec. 


8. C. Fay, of Southboro’, said the aristoc- 
racy of sex must be overturned, and that 
humanity and equality be crystallized into 
law in this matter. 

ADDRESS OF 8. C. FAY. 


The present aspect of the Woman Suf- 
frage cause is encouraging. Our opponents 
have failed to answer the arguments pre- 
sented in the discussion. And in attempt- 
ing it they have experienced that ignomi- 
nous defeat which must always follow the 
effo-t to find arguments or reasons against 
a cause which is inherently right. They 
have attempted impossibilities. All history 
was a warning for them had they rightly 
read it. The people are gradually becom- 
ing ready to grant the full right of Suffrage. 
They have given crumbs of comfort here 
and there in various directions, and this is 
to be foliowed by a full recognition of her 
rights civil and political. ' 

The objection now thrown to the front is 


that women do not want the ballot, but that 
when they want it they will have it. This 
is a weak subterfuge, and no sufficient ex- 
cuse for withholding an invaluable right 
still longer. With regret and surprise I 
have noticed that our noble friend Mr. Hig- 
Ga in a recent article written for the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL was ready to concede 
too much force to the fact that a majority 
of women do not want the ballot. I heard 
Frederick Douglass say a few days ago at 
the annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association at Washington, 
that if but a single woman in America want- 
ed the ballot she had a right to it. 

Ithink we ought to go further than that 
even, and declare that every woman not 
only has a right to the ballot, but that all 
women should be enfranchised on the same 
conditions as men, whether they desire it or 
not. Benjamin Franklin declared that they 
are slaves who have no part in making the 
laws by which they are governed. Should 
we apply this definition to America to-day, 
one-half the population of our nation are 
slaves, and as our venerable and saintly 
friend, 5. 8. Foster, said at one‘of our meet- 
ings, they are slaves and worst of al! do not 
know it. Abraham Lincoln did not stop to 
enquire when he penned the immortal proc- 
lamation of emancipation whether every 
man and woman wished to be free or not. 


[SEE PAGE 53. | 











Attractive New Books. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The poems are eminent'y wholesome, sweet, na- 
tural, ‘Their perfume is as characteristic of the soil 
they spring from as that of the sweet fern or the 
bayberry.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No sweeter, truer, or more natural sentiment, no 
simpler or more healthful verse, has recently ap- 
peared.—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By T,T. Munger, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“ On the Threshold” does not profess to be a man- 
ual ; but its nine chapters treat of Purpose, Friends 
and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and 
Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, 
Amusement, and Faith ; and treat them in a way 
which is at once wise and winning, and free from 
anything common. There is a finished, not to say 
eloquent, brightness in these chapters, which carries 
the readey on, with kindling interest, from page to 
page.—TMe Independent. 


No young man can read this book without irstant 
and lasting benefit. We have read many books ad- 
dressed to young men, but we have met with none 
superior to this in practical and spiritual power; none 
that has put in more compact and alluring form the 

»rinciples and precepts necessary to a wise and noble 
lite orth Adams Transcript. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By Washington Gladden. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


A series of chapters designed to bring forth in clear 
light the comprehensiveness, simplicity, and full 
significance of this petition, which, though repeated 
for ages, is to-day the natural and sincere utterance 
of all Christendom. Mr. Gladden’s strong common- 
sense, freedom from cant, ard healthy religious spirit 
make this a peculiarly valuable and attractive book, 

Characterized by Mr. Gladden’s wholesome views 
of Christian life and duty and by his singularly 
clear and agreeable mode of expression.—Hartford 


Courant. 
Under the Olive. 


Poems by Mrs. Annie Fields. 18mo, $1.25. 

Most of the poems are on classical subjects, as 
The Last Contest of ag Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Hero and Leander, Helena, Herakles, Artemis, 
Antinous, and others. They are carefully and del- 
icately done; are faithful to the chosen themes ; 
full of thought, grace, tenderness, and true poetry. 

These poems will give Mrs. Fielés an enviable 
rank among American poets. She has waited till 
the voice called her, and she has answered the call 
with poems which are an honor to letters.—Boston 


Advertiser. 
Thirty Years. 


Being Poems New and Old. By the author of “John 
Ilalifax, Gentleman,” &c. 1 vol., lémo, gilt top, 
50. 


This edition includes all of Miss Mulock’s Poems 
up to the present time, It will be peculiarly wel- 
come to those who have read her charming novels, 
and who know that the features which make these so 
engaging are equally the distinctive traits of her 
poems. Their purity, tenderness and faith cannot 
fail to enlist attention, and afford a delight beyond 
admiration. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and back, Price, $2.50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
inart, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art,Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in Italy; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer- 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood. 


APoem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


**A poem which is pretty sure to attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly a woman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of ms, all the hopes and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The tities are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning; Resignation; The Travail; My Nursling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The eee | The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asleep; Mother 
and Child.”"—Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South, 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it bas interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and profit 
we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 
wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
‘tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary’s Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

*“*David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“It isthe richest reading which has come to our 
table for many a day. Get it.’"-—Providence Press, 


Geographical Plays. 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
JaNE ANDREWsS, autbor of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
**‘Each and All,” &c: Price, 15 cents each. Com- 
prising: 

1. United States. 4. Africa. 

2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 

2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
Brewster. 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 











Have you seen the beautiful CALENDAR, in 10 colors, which is sent free to every one ordering either of 
the following Magazines? 





DELIGHTFUL 
PRESENTS 


Your 
Young 
Friends 


AND FOR 


—TEE— 


Little 





Ones. 


\WIDE AWAKE. 


Only $2 a year, 


ron pABYLAND 


50 cents a year. 


The Pansy, 


‘0 
SUNDAY READING. 


LMILE FOLKS’ 
READER. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE ever published for Young People 


and the Family. 


The Brilliant New Year’s Number, with 
New Cover and Colored Frontispiece, 
is now ready. 

PRICE, ONLY 20 CENTS. 


January Number, with extra Frontis- 
piece, in 10 colors. 


ONLY 5 CENTS, 


Weekly, 50 cents a year. Edited by Mrs, 
G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy 


Books.. 
50 CENTS A YEAR, 


A bright Pictorial Monthly for Home 
and School. 


75 CENTS A YEAR. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


BIBLE WAREHOUSE & BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 





All the children will want the PICTURE CALENDAR, which is sent free with either of the above Mag- 
azines, 





Young Folks’ 
BY MISS YONGE. 
With 132 Illustrations. 


Uniform with England, Germany, France, Greece, 
and Rome. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Bostoa. 








Bible History, ‘The Brightest and Funniest Story for Winter Even 


ing Reading. 
Five Little Southerners. 
Elegant Cloth Binding, 320 Pages. 
BY MARY W. PORTER. 


Author of “Poor Papa.” Illustrated, Price, $1.00. 
Is Creating a Sensation North and South. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En 

foroet hy nee spect petiets: pga nite 
ease, Carrenno, Rive-King, uw A 

Thomas, and the whole united poems. ¥ 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘rhe best medium-priced Piano before the public 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully wanemeede 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
— A for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
celled. é 


VIOLINS, BANJOS. GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strin ° 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for cata- 
ogues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[Established 1869] No, 612 Washington street Boston 

lly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HAL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorou 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body th 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any neceseary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature, 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are Frenc 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The ay Aye for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and | has sunshine 
nearly all A 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


Sketches of the Radical Club. 


Essays, Discussions and Poems by Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes, Higginson, Dr. Hedge, 
Prof. Peirce, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Leonowens, 
Mrs. Howe, and other distinguished authors. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. Joun T. Sarcent, 


Emerson’s New Essay 


on “Religion;” John Weiss on “The Immanence of 
God;” Julia Ward Howe on ‘Limitations: T. W. 
Higginson on “Sappho;” Mary Grew on “Essential 
Christianity;’’ Henry Jameson on ‘Marriage;”’ O. 
W. Holmes on “Jonathan Edwards; Mrs, Leonowens 
on “Oriental Religion; and forty other themes, dis- 
cussed by the foremost thinkers of America. 














The little book is freighted with solid and compre- 
hensible riches of thought.—Boston Herald. 


These papers, read by men whose fame is world= 
wide, teem with profound and far-reaching thought 
—Boston Traveller. 


A brilliant, stimulating book.—Literary World. 


No one can read the body of fthoughts brought to- 
gomer in these pages without being stimulated and 

elped. They represent a free and generous intel- 
lectual life.—Christian Union. 


12mo Illustrated. Price, $2. 


Sold by all booksellers; sent, post paid, on recei| 
of price, by the publishers, —— we) 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


Boston. 


Heliotype Engraving. 


These beautiful pictures are exact fac simile repro~ 
ductions, printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never fade. 
They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches), and are 
= Cy the remarkably low price of FIFTY CENTS 

A . 

Pure art made accessible to all. The choicest 
peinsings of ancient and modern times reproduced in 

lack and white. They are perfect reproductions of 
the finest Line engravings, many of which are inac- 
cessible by reason of their costliness or rarity. The 
finest shadings, the most delicate lines, are preserved 
in these incomparable fac similes. Among the works 
thus perfectly duplicated are many of the celebrated 

vings of Toschi and Morghen, and the most 
skillful modern engravers, representing the best 
paintings of Raphael, Correggio, Guido, Bouguereau, 
aT Scheffer, Rosa Bonheur, Landseer, Reynolde, 
Millais, and many other illustrious Artists, the fore- 
most of the Old Masters, and the most conspicuous 
leaders of modern French, German and English Art. 

The Heliotype Engravings are printed with ordi- 
nary Printers’ Ink, and cannot fade or deteriorate on 
exposure 


A Selected Portfolio of beautifuland classic 
subjects can be bought for the price of a single ordi- 
nary Engraving, forming an invaluable aid in the 
study and appreciation of true Art. These pictures 
are also (and mainly) admirably adapted for hand, 
some framing, as parlor ornaments. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon 
application. Any of the Heliotypes will be sold 
separately and sent post paid to any address upon 
receipt of price. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 


NEW 


HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 





213 Tremont St., Near Beylston Si 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, February 12, 1881. 


All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL 


nd all letters relating to its editorial manazement, 
aes be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 














JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not red will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date priu' ed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are Seer I requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








ABOUNDING IN WORK. 


At no previous time has the Woman’s 
JOURNAL contained such reports of Suf- 
frage work multiplied in all directions, as 
it contains this week. In thirteen States 
the subject has been before Legislative 
bodies in the petitions of many thousand 
men and women. We should have the 
ballot if we could get it by our ‘‘contin- 
ual coming.” But it is work that tells. It 
is forever true, ‘I'he Gods help those who 
help themselves.” Hence the more we 
help ourselves the sooner we shall carry our 
cause. Meantime the sound of this cour- 
ageous persistent endeavor strengthens both 
hands and spirit. L. 8. 


_ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE, 





Two weeks ago a petition for School Suf- 
frage for women was presented to the Leg- 
islature of Maine by Mr. William Freeman, 
of Cherryfield. It was signed by many 
hundred women of high character and so- 
cial position from different sections of the 
State. The names, in double columns, 
formed a roll sixty feet in length. Three 
Portland ladies, Mrs. George 8. Hunt, Dr. 
Sarah F. Devolland Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee, 
and made brief, convincing addresses in 
support of the petition. So favorable was 
the impression created by these ladies, that 
it is thought a favorable report would at 
once have been made, had the hearing been 
then and there closed. 

The question of general Woman Suf- 
frage, however, was also before the com- 
mittee, on a Resolve for a Constitutional 
Amendment previously offered by Hon. 
David Dudley, Senator from Arostook, 
and, at his request, the hearing was contin- 
ued till the following Thursday. 

This second hearing was audressed by 
Hon. David Dudley of Presque Isle, H. 8. 
Blackwell of Boston, and Mrs. J. N. Quin- 
by of Augusta. in behalf of a Woman Suf- 
frage Constitutional Amendment; also by 
Mr. William Freeman of Cherryfield in be- 
half of School Suffrage; an hour being as- 
signed to each of the two propositions. 
Senator Dudley urged Woman’s right to 
vote. Mrs. Quinby and Mr. Blackwell 
suggested that if a Constitutional Amend- 
ment could not secure the needed two-thirds 
vote of the House, full municipal rights 
might be conferred on women, such as they 
now enjoy in England and in Wyoming, 
by a majority of the Legislature. This 
would enable women to vote for all town 
and city officers, and on all questions ot 
schools, police, enforcement of liquor law, 
and local taxation. The recent endorse- 
ment of Woman Suffrage by Governor 
Ipng of Massachusetts, in his message, was 
read, special reference being made to the 
fact that the Governor was born and reared 
in Buckfield, Me. 

Mr. Freeman then addressed the com- 
mittee on School Suffrage, and submitted a 
bill to enable women to hold school offices 
and to vote on all questions concerning 
education. 

The committee took no action on the sub- 
ject, but will report at an early day. It is 
hoped that municipal Suffrage, at least so 
far as concerns the schools, will be recom- 
mended ard granted. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A Woman Suffrage convention under the 
auspices of the N. E. Society was held last 
week in Dover, New Hampshire. It came 
on one of the very coldest days of that cold 
week. John Scales kindly and cordially 
arranged all details, but nothing could pre- 
vent the chatter of teeth among the audi- 
ence of two hundred who even in such 
wenather gathered to hear the rare eloquence 
of Anna Garlin Spencer. The Daily Re- 
publican of that city says, ‘The impression 
made by the speaker would under ordinary 
circumstances be considered favorable in 
the extreme.” The same paper continues 
the report as follows:— 

The Woman Suffrage meeting, last even- 
ing, was opened by George F. Mosher, Esq., 
who made a short speech in which he 
showed very forcibly the advantages which 
have come from the education of women. 
Starting with the strange historical fact that, 
in the early ages, the wisest of the Christian 
fathers gravely discussed the question 


. 
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whether or not women have souls—are 
really human beings—he briefly but pointed- 
ly illustrated the progress that has heen 
made down to the present time, when Wo- 
man is the equal of man except in the 
management of the affairs of State—in 
voting. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, he in- 
troduced Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford of 
Boston, who delivered a very interesting 
and forcible speech of half an hour’s length. 
Her design was to show that giving wo- 
man the right to vote will not injure the 
homes and home interests, but, on the other 
hand, the ballot will help women to 1m- 
peeve and protect the homes, make them 

tter and more respected and loved by 
both men and women. 

She proved this clearly by a series of 
beautiful illustrations, showing what had 
been predicted of various reforms for the 
benefit of women. It has always been the 
case that as soon as areform is proposed, 
to remove some barrier in the path of Wo- 
man’s progress, the cry has always gone up 
that it would not do to make the proposed 
change because it would injure the home, 
and women would cease to care for and 
love their homes. She gave alarge number 
of illustrations, and showed that in every 
instance the enlargement of Woman's 
sphere has made better and happier homes. 

She then drew the fair and just conclus- 
ion that giving women the ballot will not 
injure home interests because this move- 
ment is in the direct line of progress with 
all those others which are now accomplish- 
ed facts. It will enable women to represent 
and protect their homes in particular where 
they are not now represented or protected 
by men. 

The last speaker of the evening was Miss 
Mary F.. Eastman of Lowell Mass., who de- 
livered a powerful speech, full of wit, wis- 
dom and eloquence and greatly enjoyed by 
those present. Miss Eastman is one of the 
ablest speakers at present before the public. 
She speaks with an off-hand and easy man- 
ner, which holds the attention of the audi- 
ence so closely that they forget, for the 
time being, all else but what she is saying. 

Her argument was to show that the ballot 
should be given to women because it is 
right and just and belongs to them as in- 
herently as to men, and such being the case 
the agitation of the subject will never stop, 
but increase more and more till full justice 
is given women by making them in all re- 
spects the equal of men before the laws of 
the land, which can never be done till wo- 
men have the full right to vote. At the 
close of her speech the audience gave 
hearty applause in approval of what she 
had said. 
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SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Joint Special Committee of the Leg- 
islature gave a private hearing to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association last 
week, It had been the desire of the 
Suffrage committee to have a friendly and 
informal consideration of this question, to 
find the objections and the state of mind of 
the legislative committee. This cannot be 
fairly said to have been accomplished. But 
a very satisfactory hearing was had, partic- 
ularly involving Municipal and Schoo! Suf- 
frage. Lucy Stone, Wm. I. Bowditch, 
Abby W. May, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and Mary F. Eastman 
presented their cause. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, as a member of 
the legislative committee, by various ques- 
tions aided a fuller statement and a better 
understanding. There seemed to be a wil- 
lingness to hear, and no snch hostility as 
has sometimes been manifested. 

The hearing done, the committee went 
down the long stairways, over which thev 
have vainly gone for more than a quarter of 
a century to ask for rights, of which the 
boys who were not born when this asking 
began are in the full possession and exercise. 
The fact is pathetic. 

ee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 

A Resolve for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment giving women School Suffrage is pro- 
posed in Rhode Island. Unlike Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, 
the Rhode Island constitution excludes wo- 
men from all forms of Suffrage, so that 
even this little shred of justice would re- 
quire a change of constitution by a popular 
vote. 

We advise our friends in Rhode Island 
not to limit their demand for anything short 
of a full Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment. Until this can be obtained 
let them urge the Legislature to enact a law 
conferring Presidential Suffrage on Women. 
In.Rhode Island and elsewhere, this is the 
easiest and best place to begin. No change 
of Constitution is needed. A majority of 
the Legislature, with the approval of the 
Governor, can at any time extend this high- 
est and most conspicuous form of Suffrage 
to the women of Rhode Island, under arti- 
cle 2, section 2, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. I. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 








The Indiana Woman Suffrage Society is 
actively at work to secure Presidential Suf- 
frage for women. Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 
president of the Indiana society, addressed 
a letter to Capt. De Witt Wailace, an attor- 
ney at law in LaFayette, asking his opin- 
ion on the question whether the Legisla- 
ture can empower women to vote for pres- 
idential electors. 

To this Mr. Wallace has replied in the af- 
firmative in an argument which fills two 
und a half columns of the LaFayette 





Courier, and for which we shall find space 
at an early day. 

The members of the Legislature have 
shown marked consideration to the peti- 
tions of the Suffragists. A joint special 
committee from both branches, who are 
mainly friendly, has been appointed. The 
women are to be heard before this commit- 
tee, and they have large hope that their 
measure may be carried. 
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SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 





The Polk (Iowa) County Suffrage Society 
held a quarterly society tea. The last one 
is reported as follows:— 

One of the most helpful and hospitable 
of Des Moines’ many Christian homes was 
the scene last Monday evening of a large 
and intelligent gathering of the members 
of the Woman Suffrage Association and their 
friends. 

After the dispensing of ample good cheer 
came the ‘‘feast of reason.” 


First, a soio, ‘‘One Day,” beautifully 


rendered by Miss Carrie Harris, when the 
President, Mrs. J. A. Woods, cordially 
welcomed the guests in a very neat and ap- 
propriate manner, and pleasantly introduced 
as the first speaker, Mr. Louis Rutkay, who 
said the apparent slowness of the growth of 
this movement but indicated its strength, 
while in reality, considering the radical 
change which Woman Suffrage implies, its 
forward march was unprecedented. Ten 
years ago he had believed Iowa would be 
the first State to follow Wyoming in en- 
franchising women, but some older States 
were even now leading Iowa. He evident- 
ly years ago caught the spirit of reform from 
his keen sense of justice. 

Miss R. C. Buchanan then recited Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘‘Mother and Poet” in a style 
truly touching, and certainly creditable to 
the young teacher’s ability as an elocution- 
ist. . 

“The Dream,” was swectly sung by Mrs. 
T. 8S. Bosley, of Indianola. 

The President said that while we thanked 
Indianola for music, she hoped Indianola 
would thank Des Moines for our agent in 
the field, Mrs. Campbell, who was then 
introduced and gave a few striking reminis- 
cences of the older workers in this refurm; 
hoping that the young ladies of to-day who 
are taking positions made possible for them 
through this agitation, may not forget that 
the path has been trodden before them by 
bleeding feet. She thought thatthe breth- 
ren who say they believe in the ballot for 
women, should be honest enough and brave 
enough to work for and give it to them, 
instead of reducing them to the humiliation 
of continually asking for justice.” 

Then came ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,” with the 
well modulated and practiced voice of Miss 
Helen Llsley, followed by a German parody 
of the same by Miss Carrie C. Caffin, whose 
inimitable power of mimicry showed to 
most mirth-provoking advantage 

Letters of regret were read from friends 
from whom short addresses were expected. 
Prof. Wynn, of Ames; Rev. T. J. Kennedy 
and Bishop Hurst, who expressed his sym- 
pathy with the movement and regretted his 
inability to be present. 

Mr. J. 8. Clarkson was absent from the 
city; but said ‘‘sometime in the sweet ‘bye 
and bye,’ when I shall have leisure, I will 
be glad to meet the ladies of the association, 
and preach heresy to them.” 

The close and marked attention given the 
entertainment, was only equalled by the 
general sociability of the evening; -and a 
wild, stormy night, with sidewalks like 
glass, seldom calls out a fairer assemblage 
than last evening spread all through the 
pleasant and well appointed house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fuller. 

The Polk County Society is the most ac- 
tive society in Iowa. Mrs. Coggeshail, a 
busy mother and homemaker, is chairman 
of the executive committee. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell devotes much of her 
time to lectures at her own expense, with 
the same self-forgetting and faithful endeav- 
or which those at the East have always 
found in her. 
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WUMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


Epitror JouRNAL:—The Kansas Legisla- 
ture is in session, and H. B. 179 is: ‘‘An act 
to submit a proposition to the legal voters 
of the State of Kansas to amend the consti- 
tution of the State so as to admit of Woman 
Suffrage.” Mr. Millington, who presents 
it, is unknown to fame, but many hearts, 
wishing for the right, are anxiously watch- 
ing him and H. B. 179. 

The usual hackneyed and senseiess objec- 
tions will probably be made to the passage 
of the bill, and, chiefly this: that ‘‘there is 
no need of such action;” that ‘‘women do 
not want Suffrage,” and that ‘‘they have all 
the rights they wish.” When such state- 
ments are made, itis well to have a few 
facts on the subject. Employees of at least 
one State institution suffer discrimination 
on account of sex. A lady doing equal 
work and having equal experience, receives 
but three-fourths the salary of men, and, 
by the frank avowal of one of the trustees, 
simply because she is a woman. Does any 
one suppose that such injustice would be 
possible, if women were voters and could 
express their choice of officers? 

Apropos of the bill, a Kansas editor not 
unknown to fame says: 

Will the Legislature kindly spare us any 
further inflictions of this character. Kan- 
sas has been powdered by drouth, devasta- 
ted by grasshoppers and invaded by guer- 
rillas, but the worst infliction that ever 
came upon her was the invasion of short- 
haired females and long-haired men who 

oured across her borders in ’67 to advocate 

oman Suffrage. This is a great State, 
but it cannot stand everything. 

This is a fair specimen of the manner in 








which many newspapers treat this subject. 
In many cases the editors are not opposed 
to Universal Suffrage, but the insatiable 
public demand for ‘‘something smart” brings 
out such productions asthe above. Yet it 
is safe to say that just such talk does more 
to injure the cause of justice than do all the 
sober arguments against it. It is because 
of these things, and many others like them, 
that I ask: Is a man a man for a’ that? 

The Atchison Champion and Mr. Milling- 
ton are discussing the principle involved in 
a bill which is before the House, recogniz- 
ing the right of women to the same elective 
privilegesas men. The dust of the conflict 
has excited the Topeka Capital, which takes 
a hand in the controversy after this fashion: 

Now while it is popular to sneer at the 
idea of the right to vote being conferred 
upon women, and to build upon a very 
slight foundation the numerous common 
jokes about long-haired men and short- 

aired women, we only rise to say, so far 
as we are concerned, that there is a princi- 
ple of right at the bottom of the claim made 
by Woman Suffragists that jibes and coarse 
may cannot remvoes L and that sooner or 
ater will be acknowledged in this republic. 
Taxation and representation go hand in 
hand, and the agitation of the Woman’s 
Rights question has given the narrow- 
minded a broader sense of the rights of wo- 
man, and a greater respect for her. 

This agitation has made it possible for 
women to-day to work in the offices, shops, 
stores, in the professions, every where, 
earning an honorable living by a hundred 
occupations besides the needle. The right 
of women to their own earnings, the right 
to hold property, all these are among the 
widening influences due to the agitation of 
the Woman Suffrage question. ‘The influ- 
ence of women in school elections has been 
felt for good in Kansas, and the small nar- 
row prejudice of editors or law-makers that 
forbids their seeing the justice upon which 
the claim of Woman Suffrage rests, will 
live to see this change in the constitutional 
law, one of the triumphs of popular educa- 
tion and a victory of Republican principle, 
— Lawrence (Kansas) Journal, 

oe 
SUFFRAGISTS ASTIR IN NEBRASKA. 

From an encouraging letter just at hand 
from a friend in Nebraska, we learn that 
last week some prominent women of that 
State met at Lincoln, the State capital, and 
organized a State Woman Suffrage associa- 
tion, with Harriet 8. Brooks of Omaha, as 
President, and Mrs. C. D. B. Colby as Vice- 
President. The main object for the time 
being was to get a bill for an amendment 
through the Legislature. 

The ladies held a mass meeting which was 
wellattended. Mrs. DeLong a Universalist 
minister of Tecumseh, gave an address, 
also Judge Mason one of the strongest men 
in the State. Itis to be regretted that every 
member of the legislature was not there to 
hear him, for his eloquence is telling on 
any subject and his ability is such that his 
opinion carries great weight. A bill for an 
amendment has been presented and many 
legislators are favorable to it. Another 
meeting will be held this week. Meantime 
the pleasant sound of real endeavor any- 
where, encourages the workers every where. 
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THE AMENDMENT IN WISCONSIN. 

Epitor JourNAL:—I have not noticed 
anything in the JouRNAL about the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement in Wisconsin. We 
are feeling quite a little hopeful here, not 
that we think the amendment will pass the 
popular vote, but because so many of our 
people are growing to favorit. I send you 
part of an address of the G. C.'I'., Mr. T. 
D. Kanouse, of the Grand Lodgé of Good 
Templars of Wisconsin, which tells its own 
story. So we see, when it comes home to 
us. We hope our Legislature will pass the 
bill for Woman Suffrage a second time this 
winter, and so bring it before the people. 
In this little place we are doing what we 
can toward education. We had a lecture 
from Mrs. Olympia Brown during the 
autumn, and we expect one soon from Mrs. 
Marion VY. Dudley, who so forcibly present- 
ed the subject before our State Legislature 
last winter; and we shall send a petition 
from here to the present Legislature svon. 
It will be a small petition, but we believe 
that ‘‘many a little makes a mickle,” and 
that we shall never get an amendment to 
the United States Constitution till the peo- 
ple all over the land are asking for it. And 
that result can be reached only by steady, 
earnest work in each village and country 
place in our country. ALURA COLLINS. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 
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A FKESH MOVEMENT IN COLORADO. 


Epriror Journau:—I take the liberty of 
sending you a report of our proceedings in 
regard to equal rights. 

The Legislature is now in session in Den- 
ver, and has voted on the measure once, 
and it was lost by one vote, as two members 
were absent it was reconsidered and is al- 
lowed to have it voted upon a second time. 
The members in the Legislature are favor- 
able to the cause of human rights, and are 
doing what they can to have it submitted to 


‘a vote of the people at tie next election. As 


yet, we do not know what the decision will 
be, but hope for a favorable one. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. Brrxs Cornrortu, RF. 8. 0. #. 8. A. 
595 Holladay St., Denver, Feb. 1881. 





The Denver Daily News of the 21st ult. 
gives the following account of the meet- 
ing in that city to form 2 State society :— 

The Association met in Harmony Hall at 
10 o’clock yesterday morning, to discuss 
the most proper means whereby women 
could have equal privileges with men in a 
political point of view. The meeting was 
called to order by Dr. Alida C. Avery, who 
was unanimously appointed-president. Miss 
Haynes, of Greeley, made a motion that a 
new State society should be formed to be 
called ‘‘The Colorado State Equa! Suffrage 
Association,” which was carried. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws for the society: 
Mr. C. W. Long, editor of the People, Miss 
Haynes, of Greeley, and Mrs. C. E. Cam- 
eron, of Denver. Mrs. A, L. Washburn, 
of Fort Collins, read a paper entitled a 
‘Plea for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of men.” The title caused roars of 
laughter. The substance, however, was a 
very able effort in which she depicted the 
condition of men in their various tempta- 
tions which are offered in the free lunch 
rooms and other places where depraved hu- 
manity congregate. Mrs. Gibbs, of Gree- 
ley, read a paper on “Human Rights,” 
which was a very able effort. Mrs. Stev- 
ens, of Laramie, read a paper on the prac- 
tical workings of reform in Wyoming, and 
showed the great advantage Woman Suf- 
frage had proved to the Territory. Mr. 
Roby was called upon, who responded by a 
few remarks on the resolutions and platform 
of the convention. He claimed that wo- 
men have a legal right to attend primary 
elections and vote thereat, and thereupon 
offered a resolution to that effect which was 
unanimously adopted, Mrs. 8. E. Wilbur, 
of Greeley, read a paper on “The Rights 
of Citizenship,” which showed great depth 
of thought on the subject. The following 
constitution was adopted and entitled, 
The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion:—Believing that women ought to en- 
joy the same legal rights and _ privileges 
as men; that so long as women are denied 
the elective franchise they suffer a great 
wrong and society aedeep injury; There- 
fore, we the undersigned, agree to unite in 
an association to be called ‘*The Colorado 
State Equal Suffrage Association.” 

Article 1. The object of the Associa- 
tion shall be to procure the right of Suf- 
fraye for women and effect such changes 
in the law as shall place women in all re- 
spects on an equal legal footing with men. 

Than follow the articles defining the du- 
ties of officers etc., after which the follow- 
ing persons are reported as elected officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President—General Theodore F. Brown. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Alida ©. Avery, 
Mrs, C. E. Cameron, Hon. W. B. Mills, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mead of Highland Lake, 
Mrs. A. L. Washburne of Loveland, Jacob 
Armstrong of Fort Collins, Mrs. M. F. 
Shields of Colorado Springs. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Birks Corn- 
forth of Denver. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. C. E. Cam- 
eron, of Denver. 

Treasurer—Mr, J.P. Brockway, of Den- 
ver. 

Executive Committee—H. C. Dillon, Mrs. 
Birks Cornforth, C. E. Kennedy, Mrs. E. 
P. Sortor, of Denver; Mrs. 8. E. Eddy, of 
Greeley. 

The meeting at six o'clock assembled at 
the legislative hall, a privilege gianted by 
the legislators at the request of the conven- 
tion. Dr. Alida C. Avery presided and Mrs, 
8. E. Wilbur acted as secretary pro tem. 

Mrs. Stevens of Laramie City, Wyoming, 
read the paper which was read at the con- 
vention and showed the vast advantages the 
Territory had gained by giving the elective 
franchise to women, 

Judge Bromwell made a most able speech, 
whereby he showed the great advantage 
which humanity would gaip by enfranchis- 
ing women. 

This new movement was kindly welcom- 
ed. The Denver Pacific and the Colorado 
Central Railroads reduced the fare of dele- 
gates and the Legislature tendered the use 
of their hall for the meeting free. 

Colorado which came into the Union in 
our Centennial year, should have secured 
for itself the prestige of leading all the oth- 
ers in establishing justice for women, It 
has still the chance t do this. But in any 
event is in earnest and it will succeed. 


2s 
7~ce 


SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 

The vinth annual Convention of the Ore- 
gon State Woman Suffrage Association was 
held on Tuesday last, in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Port- 
land. 

The New Northwest notes the fact that the 
society meets for the first time, with the hope 
which the proposed amendment gives, and 
that the cause has developed sufficient 
strength to pass through the Legislature 
triumphantly and to challenge the attention 
and demand the respect of the public. 

We shall await with interest the full re- 
port of this meeting—which provided that 
all visitors who paid full fare over the rail- 
way and steamer routes, and who signed 
the constitution of the Association and 
paid the annual fee of $1 00, thus becoming 
members, were entitled toa return ticket 
free. 





—_————- # > o -—_——-—_ -—_ 
MES. CHILD’S LETTERS. 


lt is proposed to publish a selection from 
the letters of Mrs. L. Maria Child. Any 
person having such letters is requested to 
communicate with Mrs. 8. E. Sewall, Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL office, No. 5 Park street, 
Boston, Mass., or with Miss Abby B. Fran- 
cis, No. 21 North avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. All letters loaned will be carefully 
returned. 
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If those only are entitled to be free who 
want freedom, then Thomas Jefferson made 
a mistake when he penned the sentence: 
*‘Allmen are born free and equal.” He 
should have written instead, ‘‘All men are 
born free and equal who want freedom and 
equality.” Under our form of government 
men are rightfully made citizens and voters 
without asking them whether they desire it 
or not. Wecould not have the semblance 
of a Republican government without this. 
If we wish to perfect it, then we must carry 
out fundamental general principles to their 
logical conclusions, asking no one what they 
do or do not desire in regard to their appli- 
cation to themselves. We ought not to al- 
low a beneficent, uoble, godlike form of 
government to be impeded, obstructed and 
practically overthrown because of the want 
of appreciation, or from indifference or stu- 
pidity of portions of its people, be they men 
or women. Fundamental principles of 
government having been agreed upon, we 
should see to it that they are faithfully ex- 
ecuted. The prejudices, whims and capri- 
ces of people must be outgrown and con- 
quered so that principles themselves may 
live and grow to perfection, Charles Sum- 
ner said every argument he had used for the 
enfranchisement of the colored race was 
equally applicable for the enfranchisement 
of Woman. It was the same principle ap- 
plied to women or to men, Let us continue 
to demand the ballot for Woman. First, 
because itis right. Next because we be- 
lieve a republican government will confer 
the best blessings possible under any form 
of government, and we certainly fail to have 
areal, genuine republic, until Woman par- 
ticipates equally with manin its manage- 
ment. We must make it full and complete 
instead of partial and imperfect. The 
aristocracy of sex must be annihilated. The 
rights of acommon humanity must be es- 
tablished upon its ruins. We cannot afford 
to trample upon the principles of eternal 
justice. It brings upon ourselves the inev- 
itable fruits of wrong doing. Let us re- 
member that the great law of compensation 
is in just as full force with governments and 
nations as in the less important matters of 
human life and experience. Let us demand 
that justice and equality be crystallized into 
law in this matter, as well as others, so that 
our nation shall be placed upon permanent 
foundations and become a dispenser of 
richest blessings to the human family. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles recalled an incident 
which occurred at an anti slavery meeting 
held in New York thirty years ago, when 
Isaiah Ryndersand a body of roughs tried to 
break up the meeting. William H. Chan- 
ning asked Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who presid- 
ed, to adjourn the meeting. Instead of do- 
ing so, she introduced Lucy Stone. The 
roughs were charmed into silence and 
listened attentively. At the conclusion of 
Lucey Stone’s speech, Mrs. Mott said: ‘‘Now 
William, thee can move to adjourn the 
meeting.” 

Following will be found a full report of 
Mrs, Ada C. Bowles’ address at the Friday 
afternoon session, of which mention was 
made in our report last week. 

SPEECH OF MRS. BOWLES. 

Mrs. Bowles said she rejoiced for herself 
and all the women of the State in being 
under the rule of a Governor who had 
struck so truly the key-note ot the Suffrage 
cause, in his declaration that the ballot be- 
longed to Woman ‘“‘by right and not by 
rrace, 
~ The work of the hour is to bring the men 
of the State into harmony with this truth, 
The School Suffrage, sv unjust in its dis- 
crimination, asking so much and giving so 
little in return, would prove a hindrance 
rather than a help, as thousands of women 
were unwilling to accept it, and its practi- 
cal working justified their judgment, as 
shown by the experience of Rev. Miss Shaw 
and many ethers. In giving so much, the 
State had conceded the justice of the claim 
for full Suffrage, which will follow as soon 
as the men voters of the State could be 
made to see that it was neither manly nor 
dignified to withhold it upon the ground 
that all, or a majority of women, must first 
ask for it. Questions of right were not to 
be settled thus. As well refuse to establish 
a system of education till all the children 
cry to be sent to school. She had been re- 
cently asked by a student of the Harvard 
Annex if she did not wish herself a man. 
The question was doubtless suggested by 
the young lady’s experience in being able 
to enter ouly the vestibule of Harvard, and 
to feel herself at continual disadvantage, in 
the race of life, not by ‘‘Limitations of Sex” 
as set forth by Miss Ilardaker, but by limi- 
tations of prejudice based upon an assumed 
mental inferiority, and incapacity for an 
independent existence. For herself Mrs. 
Bowles did not wish to be a man, particu- 
larly since reading the address of Dr. Kerlin 
before the Pennsylvania Medical Associa- 
tion on the ‘‘Causation of Idiocy,” in which 
he shows that there are ‘‘nearly twice as 
many male idiots in the asylums of Europe 
and the United States as there are females; 
there being also a much larger proportion 
of males born blind, deaf and dumb than 
females.” She had further cause to con- 
gratulate herself upon being a woman, when 
reflecting upon the statement of Mr. Black- 
well that of criminals, drunkards, and the 
unchaste, ninety-five per cent. are men; 
while of paupers there were three times as 
many menas women. Shethen showed by 
apt illustrations from history that notwith- 
standing the prevalence of opinion to the 
contrary, women had from the most remote 
times proved their capacity to excel in the 
very things in which according to the 
theories of men they should utterly have 
failed. 

Natural laws were and are not to be over- 
turned by theories. God, working in and 
through these, was setting Woman free. 
The term Whig, it had been said, was com- 
posed of the initial letters of the motto, 
‘*We Hope In God.” It was a good motto 
for the Suffrage cause, accepted with the 
understanding that it meant working in 
faith for the right, sure of ultimate success. 





Mrs. Stone spoke of the importance of 
appreciating the power of home life. She 
said it is now thirty years since the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement was developed, 
and claimed that the work done since then 
shows that women are not indifferent to 
their rights. She declared that the Suffrage 
is an individual, not a class right, and there 
is no justice in withholding it from those 
who want it until the whole sex demand it. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting Friday evening was one of 
great enthusiasm. The President, after 
calling the meeting to order, introduced 
Mr. Ivan Panin, of Harvard College, a 
Russian exile, who described the brutal 
treatment of women in Russia, at the per- 
secution of Vyera Sassulich. 

ADDRESS BY IVAN PANIN. 

I shall avail myself of the few moments 

at my command here to-night to say a few 
[SEE LAST PAGE. ] 








~ ‘MR. OTTO BENDIX’S RECITAL. 

Mr. Otto Bendix gave his third Piano 
Recital at Wesleyan Hall on Tuesday, as- 
sisted by Gustav Dannreuther. The hall 
was packed by an appreciative audience to 
hear his superb rendition of Liszt’s Sonate 
in B minor (in one movement) dedicated to 
Schumann. This is the first time the 
Sonate has been performed in Boston. The 
genius in a piano is not always considered, 
tone and touch seeming enough, therefore 
Mr. Bendix is wise in giving preference to 
the Knabe piano in his recitals, for in no 
other instrument is there such a ‘‘tone of 
things,” such poetic brilliancy and sympa- 
thetic obedience to the fitful shades of feel- 
ing and force. 


make—this firm being the agent—and these 
goods, ladies know fit the feet by natural 
outlines and pressure, making the new pair 
‘feel as easy as the old boots.” 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
John Medina who is giving us the greatest 
discount in the prices of Human Hair and 
toilet goods we have everknown. Hair of 
golden hue, or black as raven’s wing; of 
honorable gray and in auburn tresses; of all 
shades of admiration, and styles of wearing, 
are found at this store, corner Summer and 
Washington streets. Our recommendations 
are cautiously given, but this is a store 
that we can and do honestly endorse. La- 
dies can send for goods and feel perfectly 
sure of obtaining minutely what they re- 
quire. In every case will the money be re- 
funded if the articles do not prove of per- 
fect satisfaction. This is a consideration 
that very few dealers allow. 








Grateful Women, 

None receive so much benefit, and none 
are so profoundly grateful and show such 
an interest in recommending Hop Bitters as 
women Itis the only remedy peculiarly 
adapted to the many ills the sex is almost 
universally subject to. Chills and fever, 
indigestion or deranged liver, constant or 
periodical sick headaches, weakness 1n the 
back or kidneys, pain in the shoulders and 
different parts of the body, a feeling of las- 
situde and despondency, are all readily 
removed by these Bitters. — Courant. 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 

Dr. A. B. Haynes lectures before the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute Feb. 17, in Wesleyan Hall at 
3P. M., on “General Anatomy.”’ All interested in- 
vited. 
~New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 13, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Clarke and Mrs. Hollings- 


worth will speak on “‘National and Foreign Amuse- 
ments.”” 


Sunday Meetings for Women,.—At 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” Feb. 13,3 P. M. 
Subject, ‘Moral Influence of Youth.” 























- NOTES AND NEWS. © 
Thomas Carlyle is dead. 


The report of work in New York is 
crowded out this week. 


Rose Hawthorne’s little four years old 
daughter died this week at Concord. 


Frances E. Willard has gone to Washing- 
ton, to arrange preliminaries for the presen- 
tation to Mrs. Hayes of the testimonial 
portrait, which will occur just before the 
presidentia! term expires. 


At ameeting of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of Missouri, Jan. 26, 1881, a reso- 
lution of thanks was voted to the Govern- 
ors of Massachusetts and New York for the 
favorable recognition they have given of 
Woman’s claim to political enfranchisement. 


The Massachusetts Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union hada very successful 
hearing before the Temperance Special 
Committee on Thursday, Feb. 10, in the 
Green Room. Mrs. Ellen Foster of Iowa, 
urged a constitutional amendment prohib- 
iting forever the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. Mrs. McLaughlin of South Boston, 
asked that women should be empowered to 
vote on all questions concerning the liquor 
traffic. Anabstract of both speeches will 
be given next week. 

The eleventh annual winter Reunion of 
the Mass. Press Asssociation was held at 
the Hotel Vendome, Wednesday afternoon 
the 9th. It was an exceedingly pleasurable 
occasion enjoyed by about one hundred and 
fifty members and invited guests. In the 
evening most of the members to the Asso- 
ciation with friends occupied seats at the 
Boston Theatre, by invitation of Messrs, 
Tompkins & MeGlenen. Among the mem- 
bers of the Press Association only two wo- 
men represented newspapers, these being 
the Quincy Patriot and the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. 


~ LITERARY NOTICES. | 


PrANG’s VALENTINES furnish the long- 
needed iliustrations of chaste and healthy 
sentiment which belongs with St. Valen- 
tine’s day. Messrs. Prang & Co. made 
Christmas offerings dainty, beautiful and 
inexpensive. Now they have done the 
same thing for St. Valentine gifts. The 
pictures are suggestive indeed, but they are 
allclean, and the verses, many of which 
are by Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, are charm- 
ing. Dainty little fans, pansies, cupids, 
clover heads, beautiful borders and endless 
other devices are so delicately devised that 
those seeking to convey a pure thought on 
Valentine’s day, can not do better than to 
apply to Messrs, Prang & Co. 


- BUSINESS NOTES. 














The funniest and finest valentines and ad- 
vertising cards can be found at Appleton’s, 
7 School street. Look at the Monk Jug 
valentines. 


Mrs. Kilgour’s Abdominal Support is all 
that she claims for it, perfect in fit and easy 
of adjustment and support. There is really 
nothing better in the market. Send for cir- 
cular, 32 Winter street. 


T. E. Moseley & Co. 469 Washington 
street announce their annual sale of misfits 
and shop worn boots and shoes, which to 
one seeking, are anything but ‘‘sbopworn.” 
Ladies will find this an excellent opportuni- 
ty fora year’s supply at an immense dis- 
count from usual prices. They are splen- 
did stock. 


Theo. H. Bell, 411 Washington street, are 
advertising an attractive stock of shopworn 
boots and shoes and odd lots which are sell- 
ing at about half the usual cost. Many of 
these boots and shoes are the Macomber 





Moral Education Association,—A a 
meeting of the Moral Education Association will be 
held at the residence of Mrs. Mead, West Newton, 
Feb. 19,at3 P.M, Mrs. Diaz will speak on ‘‘Devel- 
opment of Character in schools.” 





Notice.—A public meeting of ‘The Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union” will be held at 
their rooms, 157 Tremont street, on Wednesday, Feb. 
16, at 7.30 P. M., to receive the resolutions of regret 
at the resignation of Dr. Clisby, and to welcome Mrs. 
Diaz as the new president. 





~ 4 book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.”* 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,’’—London Spectator. 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo. 


PRICE $1 00. 





For sale by booksellers, and mailed postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
OUR 


ANNUAL SALE 


9 Pos 


Misfits, Odd Lots & Shopworn 
BOOTS & SHOES 


Will Commence on 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 








Special attention is called to the GENTLEMEN'S 
and BOYS’ DEPARTMENT, where some 


EXCELLENT BARGAINS 


may be obtained, as well as in the LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S. 


T. E. Moseley & Co., 


469 Washington St, 
BOSTON. 





SHOES 


GREAT SALE 
SHOPWORN 
BOOTS: 
THEO. H. BELL’S 


No. 411 WASHINGTON S1 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete iz. every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


Little Brown Monk Jug 


and other new styler of valentines. The CLAPP 
STATIONERY 8T » No. 7 School street, Boston. 











CARPETS. 





We offer a Special Line of Carpets at the following 


prices: 


50 Pieces Mouquets, at ; 
100 Pieces Body Brussels at . 
500 Pieces Tapestry, at . 
300 Pieces Ex-Supers, at : 
100 Pieces Superfines, at . 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, . 


$1.50 
$1.40 
85 cts. 
90 cts, 
75 cts. 
all widths. 


These goods are of the best quality and war- 
ranted, 


John & James Dobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 Washington Street, . 


Boston. 























ATMORE’S 


CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, 


A delicious article, pendy for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 
8 


reparing these favorite d 


hes by using ATMORE’S goods which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS Care 


rom CHOLCEST materials, and are indeed “iabor-saving luxuries.” 
For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealers. 
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GREAT EXEAIR SAI.F. 
JOHN MEDINA. 


Will sell during the month of February, one lot of 

Real French Hair Switches, all long hair, at just one 

half the price heretofore asked. Not more than 

two switches sold toany one customer. Another lot 

be mang Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even 
air— 


Weighing 502., 1 yard long, for ..scccsesssesess $10 
weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, for....... oe cccceee coe 7 
weighing 314 oz., over 34 yard long, for .....+++++ 5 
weighing 3 02., over 26 in. long, for...cessececces + 
weighing 214 oz ,over 24 in. long, for..........+++ 3 
weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long.........eesees 2 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the 
above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair 
Switches, from 44 to 1 yard Jong, at the ridiculously 
low prices of 50c., 75c , $1, $1.50, $2. $2.50 and $3. 
The sale of these goods at these specified prices will 
positively close on Feb. 28. We shall sell one lot of 
Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same price as 








the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled 
in the annals of hair. Ove large lot of Extra Heavy 
Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 
25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest in 
the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c., being less 
than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17¢. Coudray'’s Bandoline, 10c,; 
less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.; 
marked down from 2c. French Hairpins, Ic. per 
bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down 
from 75c. Curls in all lengths, Frizzes in all atyles, 
Fancy Combs and Brushes. Toilet Powders, Hair 
Restoratives, etc. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water 
curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. 
$5, $8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Ar- 
tificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. 
We warrant to sell the best and cheapest in prices, 
and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn 
hair and combings taken in exchange. Goods shipped 
on approval to all parts of the United States. 


PARIS HAIR STORE, 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, ° ° 


BOSTON. 














BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 


CRANG OF Boctes ose cececsstcnccons -$10.00 each. 
7  Eipicspoceedsouessacseeset 14. Lad 
OF © Bi ccccccee Cocccccccccccece 17.00 “ 
GS 8 FT, coccccceccesoccesceseces 20.00 “ 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


HEADQUARTERS 


—— 


Little Brown Monk Jug, 


And other New Styles of 


Valentines. 
Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST. . BOSTON. 
Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedoliars. This is 
an cppertandy never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 

















These posutiiel pistevss are exac 
eproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 


Heliotype « 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravinge, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NGTAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St. 6mo 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI-. 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


387 CORMNEII§.. 





INTo. 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Laundries ‘poy 4 at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call pe oy at any yer of the city and de- 
liver the goods —— olland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Ete,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNELL, BOSTON. 


Garden Tea Cafe, 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Garden Tea, 
and Royal Old Government Coffee. 
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POETRY. 


FAILED. 
Yes, I'm a ruined man, Kate—everything gone at 








last ; 
Nothing to show for the trouble and toil of the weary 
that are past ; 
mebent lands and money have taken wings and 
fled ; 
This very morning I signed away the roof from over 
head 


my le 

I shouldn't care for myself, Kate ; I’m used to the 
world’s rough ways ; 

I’ve dug and delved and plodded along through all 
my manhood days ; 

Bat T think of you and the children, and it almost 
breaks my heart ; 

For I thonght so sarely to give my boys and girls a 
splendid start. 


So many years on the lacder, 1 thought I was near 


the top,— 
Only a few days longer, and then I expected to 


stop, 

And — the boys in my place, Kate, with an easier 
life ahead ; 

But now I must give the prospect up; that comfort- 
ing dream is dead. 


¢*] am worth more than my gold,” eh ? You're good 
to look at it so ; 

But a man isn’t worth very much, Kate, when his 
hair is turning to snow. 

My poor little girls, with their soft white hands, and 
their innocent eyes of blue, 

Turned adrift in the heartless world,—what can and 
will they do? 

“ An honest failare ?”’ Indeed it was, dollar for dol- 
lar paid ; 

Never a creditor suffered, whatever people have 

d. 

pene rags and a conscience clear than a palace 
and flush of shame. 

One thing I shall leave to my children, Kate; and 
that is an honest name. 

What's that? ‘ The boys are not troubled: they are 
ready now to begin 

And gain us another fortune, and work through thick 
and thin ?” 

The noble fellows! already I feel I haven't so much 
to bear : 

Their courage has lightened my heavy load of misery 
and despair. 

“ And the girls are so glad it was honest: they’d 
rather not dress so fine, 

And think they did it with money that wasn’t hon- 
estly mine ?” 

They’re ready to show what they're made of,—quick 
to earn and to save,— 

My bleesed, good little daughters! so generous and 
so brave! 

And you think we needn’t fret, Kate, while we have 
each other left, 

No matter of what possessions our lives may be 
bereft ? 

You are right. With a quiet conscience, and wife so 
good and true, 

I'll put my hand to the plough again; and I know 
that we'll pull through. 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S BABY. 


Across in my neighbor's window 
With its drapings of satin and lace, 
I see, ‘neath his flowing ringlets, 
A baby’s innocent face, 
His feet, in crimson slippers, 
Are tapping the polished glass, 
And the crowd in the street look upward, 
And nod and smile as they pass. 


Just here in my cottage window, 
Catching flies in the sun, 

With a patched and faded apron, 
Stands my own little one. 

His face is as pure and handsome 
As the baby’s over the way, 

And he keeps my heart from breaking 
At my toiling, every day. 


Sometimes when the day is ended, 
And I sit in the dusk to rest, 

With the face of my sleeping darling 
Hugged close to my lonely breast, 

I prayed that my neighbor's baby 
May not catch Heaven's roses all, 

But that some may crown the forehead 
Of my loved one as they fall. 


And when I draw the stockings 
From his little weary feet, 

And kiss the rosy dimples 
In his limbs, so round and sweet— 

I think of the dainty garments 
Some little children wear, 

And that my God withholds them 
From mine, so pure and fair. 


May God forgive my envy— 
I know not what I said; 
My heart is crashed and troubled— 
My neighbor's boy is dead! 
I saw the little coffin 
As they carried it out to-day;— 
A mother’s heart is breaking 
In the mansion over the way. 


The light is fair in my window; 
The flowers bloom at my door; 
My boy is chasing the sunbeams 
That dance on the cottage floor, 
The roses of health are blooming 
On my darling’s cheek to-day, 
But the baby is gone from the window 
Of the mansion over the way. 
—Erchange, 











A Village Experience. 

“I suppose you are quite domesticated in 
Massachusetts by this time, madam,” said a 
genial-faced, white-haired old gentleman as 
he met and shook hands with a quiet, plain- 
ly dressed little woman at the Fitchburg 
depot in Boston, while we were waiting to 
go West on Miller’s express. 

“I hoped to be quite domesticated by this 
time,” replied the lady, ‘‘and indeed I do 
feel at home here. There are many things 
which I like very much. I appreciate the 
many advantages which I enjoy in being 
able to run’ into this charming city when 
there is anything especially interesting to 
see and to hear, and yet I expect to return 
West to tive in a few weeks.” 

“To take up your residence in the West 
again! How is that?” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘I thought you came East to educate 
your lovely littie girls?” 

“So I did,” replied the little woman, 
smiling and bowing with gratified motherly 





pleasure at the compliment; ‘‘and I am yet 
anxious to remain for that purpose; but to 
be quite frank and truthful, sir, I am pos- 
sessed of only moderate means and cannot 
afford to dress myself and children in the 
elaborate fashicn which prevails in the pret- 
ty village where I have made my home. I 
do not wish to dress my daughters so ex- 
travagantly as it is the custom to dress chil- 
dren there. It gives them false ideas of the 
importance of clothes which they will never 
outgrow. I determined long since never to 
make a slave of myself to ruffles, frills, bias- 
bands and embroidery, nor to the wash-tub, 
nor the ironing board; and I hope my 
daughters will never thus make slaves of 
themselves for their own adornment.” 

. “Why do you not show your independ- 
ence, madam, by making your own good 
sense a rule unto yourself, and managing 
your family wardrobe without reference to 
your neighbors?” 

“That is what I have done, sir, ever since 
I came East, and we have been ostracised 
accordingly. I get cool nods and stares at 
church and _ sewing-society because I 
dare wear this plain alpaca suit, and as for 
the children, in their pretty, neat gingham 
school-dresses and their stout boots, they 
have to run a gauntlet of criticism which it 
is very hard for them to get along with. 
Last quarter I might have bought a suit as fine 
as those worn by my neighbors had I not pre- 
ferred to send the money for standard Eng- 
lish works, believing that in the years to 
come a knowledge of ‘Standard Biography,’ 
‘Plutarch’s Lives,’ ‘Modern Classics,’ and 
‘Pilgrim's Progress’ would be of more bene- 
fit than the recognition of a few mechanics’ 
or merchants’ wives who thiok only of 
dress.” 

«There must be a cause for this unseem- 
ly display of dress in your village,” said the 
old gentleman, thoughtfully. ‘‘Have youa 
theory about it?” 

“Oh yes, sir!” went on the chatty little 
Western woman, “‘it is easily enough ac- 
counted for; it is only that lack of sturdy 
independence and a foolish desire to ape the 
rich which characterizes our American 
working-classes. The wealthy manufac- 
turers have all showy, stylish families; and 
Thave no fault to find with any display 
which they may make. What I object to 
in the wives of the employés, who have only 
their husbands’ daily wages to depend upon, 
making slaves of themselves and spoiling 
their children by imitating, in cheap ma- 
terial, the costly dresses of the rich, and 
bedecking themselves with broad sashes and 
flimsy embroidery. I am tired of the very 
sound of asewing-machine, and of the sight 
of ruffled prints and patterned cambrics. I 
do not object to elegant toilettes in their 
place, but I do think it foolish for the four- 
teen years’ old daughter of one of the shoe- 
shop overseers to attend picnic parties in an 
elaborate black silk, trimmed with Spanish 
lace; for the dressmaker to excite the spite 
and envy of her neighbors by a black-silk- 
velvet walking suit; for the forewoman in 
the straw-shop to wear about her waist a 
broadcloth novelty, purchased at seven 
dol!ars a yard, while her daughter wears 
ready-made French-flannel and bunting 
suits.” 

‘‘And is there no other class who dress 
more sensibly?” 

“There are the wives and daughters of 
the college faculty and the professional 
men, who dress with quiet elegance and in 
good taste; but the great mass with whom 
my daughters attend school are straining the 
last nerve to keep up a foolish, senseless 
display. It seems to me, too, that there is 
little else talked of but dress, and in despair 
Iam about te sell my pretty little home, 
which I purchased with such brilliant hopes, 
and am going back West, where my daugh- 
ters can be well thought of and content in 
garments that are tasteful and neat, if never 
fine, and are befitting their age, their means 
and their station; and where, if we have 
inferior schools, girls think of their studies 
and not their clothes, and where, it is not 
essential to dress §for school each: day with 
as much care as they would dress for a 
party. Mine will not be the first family 
that has been driven away from profiting by 
the advantage of the——school by this fool- 
ish state of things.” 

Just then a tall, elegantly-dressed woman, 
who had come in and been standing near by, 
unobserved by the talkative little Western 
woman during most of this conversation, 
came forward and said heartily :— 

“You must not leave us, Mrs. ——, I 
protest you must remain, and help us to re- 
form.” 

The little woman colored, but she stood 
her ground bravely, introduced the gentle- 
man and lady very gracefully and replied: 
“You know I said I had no quarrel with 
the display made by those able to make a 
display.” 

“It is always a question,” replied the new 
comer, ‘‘whether any one is able to make a 
neecless or extravagant display of finery 
when there are so many better purposes for 
which their money may be expended. The 
extravagance of our work-people has long 
been a sore trial to me, but [ never before 
saw itin the light in which you have so 
vividly placed it. Promise me to remain 
another year, and I will help you to the 
best of my ability to inaugurate a new order 





of things in the village. My children have 
gone to school for the last time in white 
dresses, broad sashes and slippers.” 

‘I will stay,” said the little woman, laugh- 
ing. ‘And I constitute myself a committee 
of one to see that you both keep your word,” 
said the genial old gentleman, and the train 
having backed in we all found places in the 
cars.—Mrs, Annie A. Preston, in Advertiser. 
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WOMEN WILL NOT BE WOMEN.—THE 
VENUS DE CORSET, 





The long controversy over this famous 
Statue seems now about to be ended, Ever 
since its discoveryin France, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, doubts have 
been expressed, with more or less emphasis, 
about its rank asa work of beauty. The 
signature And date, one that of a great ar- 
tist, and the other of a great period of Greek 
art, were sufficient to satisfy the eye ofa 
certain class of critics, while on the other 
hand the critics of the school of comparative 
statuary cited with vigor the Ca; i‘oline, the 
Medicis, and, last of all, the Venus dé Milo, 
to vrove that the ideal female form had been 
maligned and destroyed in the Venus de 
Corset. As generally happens, the great 
majority of the people of the civilized world 
took the affirmative side of the question, 
because it is an easy matter to read a simple 
inscription, while the lines of a statue are 
often a little beyond the capacity of even a 
small minority. This opinion hardened 
into adogma; the world accepted the model, 
and did not care whether the critics liked it 
or not, 

Things stood in this way until quite late- 
ly, when the whole mystery was solved in 
the simplest but most unexpected manner, 
In the repairs to the tesselated pavement, 
which have recently been going on in the 
Salle de Henry LI. of the Louvre, it became 
necessary to move the statue, and, in rais- 
ing it from the pedestal, one of the blocks 
of the tackle slipped and struck the hair- 
knot at the back of the head knocking it 
off and disclosing the fact that the cerebral 
region, instead of being solid marble, was 
hollow and empty, save a small strip of 
papyrus marked witha legend in Greek, 
the translation of which is: “I am the 
woman that is to be.” 

Both sides then were right. The artist 
whose name she rightly bears did not create 
her as the ideal woman of the ancient and 
known world, but as a piece of prophecy in 
stone, to be handed down till the ages were 
ripe for the revelation; till humanity should 
be ready for its acceptance. 

That time was the thirteenth century, 
which adopted, as one might say, two very 
wonderful things, Gothic architecture and 
the Venus de Corset. The first humanity 
has given up, but the last it has kept. It is 
hard to tell, but perhaps it made a bad bar- 
gain. The devotees of the saints in the 
Gothic-building times, and the devotees of 
the Venus de Corset of these last centuries, 
have somehow changed places; then the 
men wore steel armor, now the women wear 
it. The symbol of this Venus of Defeat is 
in every house, in every shop window, 
more universal than the wayside cross in 
old Catholic lands. To speak of itas a 
worship is but a mild and ineffective term. 
To conform to its image is the highest reach 
of the aspiration of Woman. To deny its 
efficacy is to become a social outlaw—to 
speak against it, to become an outcast. 

Its authority is co-existent with civiliza- 
tion, and it spreads fast. Cheering news, 
as they say in the Missionary Herald, comes 
to us from Constantinople and Cairo. It 
makes its way into the harem with as much 
certainty as it reaches the lonely farm in 
the eastern borders of the prairies, or the 
dark tenements of an English manufactur- 
ing town. That such a worship, such a 
conception of beauty, should have taken a 
firm hold of the whole female sex, and be 
acquiesced in by the other half of the world 
(just as a man stands by and sees the Chris- 
tian religion go on in the female sex) is, 
after all, a little strange. 

What is this statue that commands the 
obedience of the world, and what are the 
differences from the ideals which have 
come to us from the ancient world? The 
head is a trifle larger, the face more full of 
lines, and lacks both vigor and calmness, 
What is lacking in strength is made up in 
vivacity (like the modern Italian statuary, 
which is half grimace). The features are a 
little drawn and anxious, as though the in 
ward spirit lacked rest. Looking at the ex- 
tremities, the feet show traces of strained 
tendons, and the toes instead of resting on 
the pedestal in all the order and beauty of 
the ancient woman’s sandaled foot, are 
crowded one over the other, useless for any 
poise and graceful carriage of the body, or 
any firm and free step, and painful, one 
might infer from certain lines in the face. 

But the main characteristics of this won- 
derful pattern are found in the trunk. The 
trunk—the entire vital structure—is a curi- 
ous study. There is a ridge across the back, 
just under the shoulders, calculated with 
great skill to make a transverse line in the 
drapery. The whole form is ridgy in per- 
pendicular stripes, as though, instead of 
being built up out of plastic clay, the model 
had been cast in a mould of stiff sticks and 
stout cloth, and set away to dry in a furnace- 
heated room. The waist bears marks of 





bands, and is creased and muscleless. The 
ribs, instead of expanding as in full vigor 
of life, are narrower and pressed over 
against each otber. The model never could 
have known the joy of deep, full breathing. 
The breath of life bas been surreptitiously 
and scantily admitted only as far as the 
upper chest. The hips swell abruptly out 
in sturdy and successful resistance to mod- 
eling. What is the change here? The 
models of the ancient race which have come 
down to us present no such signal of na- 
ture’s great design in Woman, as this. 
‘‘Hips” had not been evolved at that date. 
Look at this statue carefully; the waist of 
this revealed woman is round—the sides 
are pressed in, the front is pressed out—the 
consequence is apparent, prominent hips— 
not necessarily wide or fine, Those who 
have not quite lost faithin the Venus dé 
Milo will look at her statue, and ask why 
this gently swelling line from the middle of 
the waist downward, should be abrogated, 
and this abrupt projection take its place. 
Take the dimensions of this statuette of the 
Venus dé Milo, which stands on the table, 
and one finds that the middle of the waist 
measures from side to side, three and a half 
inches, while from front to back :t is only 
two anda half inches. The waist of the 
Venus dé Milothen is oval, not round. 
The waist of the Venus Ge Corset is, on the 
contrary, round, not oval. Puta strong, 
steel-ribbed band about the waist of an im- 
aginary plastic form of the Venus dé Milo, 
draw it tightly enough, and the sides will 
be pressed in till she becomes fully equal in 
beauty to the Venus de Corset—that is, she 
will have waist as round and hips as 
abrupt. 

What has been the effect on the sex, of 
the rule of this goddess? This great achieve- 
ment, making the waist of Woman round 
instead of oval. It has made changes in 
her internal economy, no doubt, of great 
moment. She breathes not quite three 
quarters as much as she once did, and eats 
not half as much. Women remind me ir- 
resistibly of the Keeley motor—expecting 
a great deal of motion with a very little air 
—the experiment seems to succeed, but the 
machine fails. She becomes rapidly spirit- 
ualized. She will soon have no use for any 
part of her organization but her soul. That, 
doubtless, will go on; it thrives always best 
in the round rather than the oval waist. 
One need not fear any decline in this sort of 
piety, only improvement. The perfection 
of it isits best assurance. Multitudes of 
factories turn out the habit of this order of 
devotees, to suit any age or form. It fits 
like a glove. Itis not worn “‘tight,” but it 
is inexorable as fate. The lungs which 
would expand one and a half inches with a 
deep and full inspiration, are restrained to 
a single quarter of ainch. It is a beautiful 
conservative force. It maintains the struc- 
ture of society, which otherwise would fall 
to pieces. Society could not sit up a min- 
ute, could not live without this silent but 
ever watchful support. Neither can socie- 
ty lie down; an admirable arrangement, for 
if anything is to be observed it is the ten- 
dency in half of socicty to liedown. It is 
forbidden by the creed, except when the 
labors of the day are over, and the armor is 
laid aside with a long profound inspiration, 
and the only joyous cry of the day is heard: 
“Oh! what a relief to gct off my clothes!” 

No doubt such cries are impious. They 
are only, however, the exclamation of the 
closet; to the world, heroic Woman still 
presents a visage of self-abnegation of life, 
of vigor, of power, of her privilege in the 
world—in a werld of devotion to an ideal. 

A curious native of the United States wan- 
dering through the Paris Exposition last 
summer came across a startling object. 
Some French woman—or man more likely 
—had placed in one of the exhibits of fash- 
iona large French doll dressed in nothing 
save a suit of silk Boston Reform Under- 
garments, This little mustard seed planted 
in Boston many years ago, having been car- 
ried to Paris by some bird of passage, may 
now spring up and overshadow a civiliza- 
tion. —Christian Mirror. 
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VENTILATION AND HEALTH. 





As we have arrived at the season of clos- 
ing our houses and warming them by arti- 
ficial heat, some people think the more 
heat the better. Let every family have a 
thermometer, and keep it from sixty-five 
to seventy degrees. Beyond that is too hot 
for well people. 

Wherever I go, people are complaining 
of poor health, especially women. One 
great cause is bad ventilation. Iseldom go 
into a house which has the sun and air as it 
should. We all know howhot and ill-venti- 
lated are many of our churches and halls. 
There seems to be no thought for health. 


Just so in steam and horse cars. Breathing 


unwholesome air is killing its thousands 
every year. Also, it engenders scrofula. 
We need pure air to breathe, even more 
than pure food to eat. How many think 
of itin a crowded house, where they are 
breathing the evil over and over? I have 
often been obliged to leave public assem- 
blies because the air was so vitiated. I will 
have pure air in my home. WhenI go 
outin cold weather I drop a window, so 
when I return the air is fresh and good. 

IL often dread to go into the house of a 





friend or in a public gathering, in co:d 
weather, because I have to suffer so much 
from heat and impure air. I know people 
who do not like to have their windows 
opened in cold weather for fear of letting 
out some of the heat. We havea great an- 
tipathy to drinking impure water. Iam 
surprised to see intelligent people sit so 
contentedly in impure air. If you would 
have cheerfulness in your homes, throw 
open your blinds and let in the glorious 
sunlight, for there is health and joy in the 
sun. The sun isa great heater. Invalids 
ought to be much in the sun, Every room 
that is occupied should have the sun and 
light daily. Keeping the light out of your 
rooms makes them cheerless and damp. In 
many houses very little care is taken to air 
beds and sleeping rooms. Many women, 
even in New England, make up their beds 
without any airing. Only think of the 
hours we spend in bed, out of the twenty- 
four. A very thorough way, one that I 
have practiced for many years is, when I 
rise in the morning to throw the bed clothes 
back over the foot-board so that the sheets 
may be thoroughly aired. 

Taking the bed-clothes and throwing 
them on a chair in a heap does not air the 
clothes. Pillows should be put into the 
sunlight. Bed clothes that are used con- 
stantly, should be frequently hung out of 
doors in the sun, especially blankets in 
which you sleep ; otherwise they engender 
scrofula. Sleeping-rooms ought to be large 
and airy for health. 

Mothers, if you wish to have your chil- 
dren healthy, give them good, simple food 
at regular hours. Do not feed them on 
rich cake and pies, nor upon confectionary. 
Do not let your children sleep with invalids 
or aged people. ‘They impart their health 
and vigor to the sickly and to the aged. 
Young children sit up too late for health. 
As a general thing, early to bed and early 
to rise, is just as good a@ maxim now as 
ever. 

I have a word particularly for invalids. 
Do not give up to disease, but thrust it 
from you. Do not let your minds dwell 
upon your ailments. 

1 believe every one has more or less pow- 
er with oneself to throw off disease. I 
should have been in my grave long ago, had 
I not learned to appropriate the power with- 
in myself to thrust away disease. 

Many invalids and their friends nurse 
and pct their diseases, 

E. R. Trrrany. 
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LOCKJAW RELIEVED BY AMPUTATION. 

Nothing more remarkable in this age of 
marvels in science in all branches has been 
reported than a case of cure of lockjaw 
which a Louisville reporter learned from 
Dr. James McEvoy. The case came in Dr. 
McEvoy's own experience, and is the first 
on record, as itis the most wonderful he 
ever heard of. A young man, aged twenty- 
five, named George Dunn, residing on the 
‘** Point,” above the city, had the fingers of 
his left hand severely mashed three or four 
days ago. Wednesday morning he was 
seized with lockjaw, and nourishment was 
administered by prying the teeth apart and 
inserting sustenance upon the blade of a 
knife. Dr, McEvoy was called in, and 
yesterday, as a last resort, concluded to 
amputate the badly mashed fingers. The 
first and third fingers of the hand were ac- 
cordingly taken off, and to the astonish- 
ment of Dr. McEvoy and the attendants in 
an hour after the operation the contracted 
muscles relaxed and Dunn was able to talk. 
He ate also with relish. The case is one 
that commands the interest and attention of 
all physicians. 





#e 
CLOTHE THE CHILDKEN. 

Children, especially girls who have ar 
rived at the tenth year, are not, as a general 
thing, sufliciently clad, either about the 
neck and upper portion of the chest or on 
the extremities. The continual exposure of 
the neck of young girls, is almost sure to 
generate a catarrhal complaint, even in 
those of strong constitution, and it will 
certainly maintain, if it does not increase, 
any inflammation that may exist in the head 
or throat. As the secretion from the nasal 
passages may be entirely overlooked in the 
case of children, enlarged tonsils may be 
the only thing complained of by them, or 
meutioned by their parents. The fact that 
a child has enlarged tonsils, is an evidence 
that it has suffered, for several years, un- 
due exposure from the want of the proper 
kind of clothing, and is an indication that 
it should be placed under medical treatment 
at once, 

Those cuildren who are afflicted with 
large tonsils, are liable to suffer a gradual 
«decrease of their hearing, and to be serious- 
ly affected with quinsy, for the reason that 
nearly every cold that attacks them makes 
itself felt in the throat, and is liable to re- 
sult in the formation of an abscess in one 
or both tonsils, or, should they have an at- 
tack of diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles or 
any other disease, which in its inception or 
progress bears any special relation to the 
throat, the liability to serious complication 
in this region is much increased.—Dr- 
Rumbold’s Hygiene of Catarrh, 
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THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE. 

The National Gazette make the following 
announcement in regard to the use of pet- 
roleum as fuel: We shall soon be able to 
announce a wonderful stride in the mechan- 
ical appliances for using liquid fuel for 
generating steam in both marine and land 
boiiers. The matter is in the hands of 
practical men, who will soon demonstrate 
they can make from 28 to 30 gallons of 
crude petroleum, costing from 85 to 90 
cents, do the work of a ton of coal, costing 
from four dollars to four dollars and 
twenty-five cents, witbout dirt or smoke, 
and when, asin the case of a large steamer 
carrying from forty to forty-five men in the 
fire room, one man in each will be abund- 
antly able to keep up a uniform pressure of 
steam at all times. Liquid fuel is the inter- 
vening step between coal and electricity, 
which will in due season furnish motion for 
the world. But until we arrive at a thor- 
ough knowledge of this subject and motive 
power, liquid fuel will have had its day and 
generation, wiping out the last remnant of 
barbarism, coal. The fireman of the future 
can wear broadcluth in the fire room, while 
the coal passer will have laid by his ‘‘shovel 
and hoe” to become one of the memories 
of the past. This condition of things is 
near at hand. 








Profit, $1,200. 
“To sum it up, six long years of bed- 
ridden sickness, costing $200 per year, total 
$1,200,—all of this expense was stopped by 
three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 
wife. She has done her own housework for 
a year since, without the loss of a day, and 
I want everybody to know it, for their 
benetit.”—W. HL. Farmer. 





A Great Victory 

Has been achieved by the use of Wyomoke, 
or Nerve Food, in combatting all nervous 
maladies, heart affections, broken down 
constitutions, ete., etc. Thousands have 
been cured that were considered hopeless 
invalids, and the most eminent physicians 
in all schools of medicine prescribe it regu- 
larly in their daily practice. Wyomoke is 
sold by all druggists at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$3.00 per bottle. Use no other vervine. 


7 HUMOROUS. 


Does avy person become stone-blind who 
is petrified with astonishment? 





The fellow who picked up the hot penny 
originated the remark, ‘‘All that glitters is 
not cold.” 


A Chinaman, who was looking at an En- 
glishman cating tripe, said, ‘‘And yet he 
hates dear litle mice!” 


‘Dear sir,” said an amateur farmer, just 
from the city, writing to the chuirman of 
an agricultural society, ‘‘put me down on 
your list of cattle for a calf.” 


A bright little girl, having been asked to 
write a sentence introducing the word ‘‘car- 
rion,” presented the following to her teach- 
er: ‘Bad children often carrion in church, 
when they ought to keep quiet.” 


‘“‘What is the meaning of a back-biter?” 
asked a gentleman at a Sunday-school ex- 
amination. This was a puzzler. It went 
down the class until it came toa simple 
urchin, who said, ‘‘Perhaps it is a flea.” 


“Do you think I’m a fool?” asked a vio- 
lent fellow of a doctor. ‘‘Really,” replied 
the doctor, ‘‘l would not have made the as- 
sertion, but now that you ask my opinion, I 
must say that | am not prepared to deny it.”’ 


Mamma: ‘Well, Paul, what has your 
uncle given you for your birthday?” Paul: 
*“‘A fine new ten-cent piece.” Mamma: 
‘*What are you going todo with it?” Paul: 
“TI am going to buy a porte-monnaie ‘to put 
it in.” 

A youth refused to takea pill. His crafty 
mother thereupon placed the pill in a pre- 
served peach and gave itto him. Presently 
she asked: ‘‘Tom, have you eaten the 
peach?” He replied ‘Yes, mother, all but 
the seed.” 


A Paris Bohemian is telling his mode of 
life to a friend from the provincial districts. 
‘In the morning I awake,” said he, ‘‘and 
ring for my valet de chambre.” ‘How! 
you keep # valetde chambre?” ‘Well, no; 
but I keep a bell.” 


**You see,” said a lively old Aberdeen 
bachelor, on being advised to get married, 
**you see I can’t do it, because I could not 
marry a woman I didn’t respect, and it 
would be impossible for me to respect a 
woman that would consent to marry me.” 


A gray hair was espied among the raven 
locks of a charming young lady. ‘Oh, 
pray pullit out!” sheexclaimed. ‘If I pull 
it out ten more will come to the funeral,” 
replied the one who made the unwelcome 
“Pluck it out, nevertheless,” 
said the dark-haired damsel; ‘‘it’s no con- 
sequence how many come to the funeral 
provided they all come in black. 


KNABE- 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Azt. 


506 Washington Street, Boston, 
Over Williams & Everett's 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure fer 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


For all Female Complaints. 

THIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, £0 THAT THE CURB 18 radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens TUE BACK AND PELVIC RD 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO TUE WHOLE NERYCUS 8Y5S- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO TITEIR 
NATURAL POsITioN. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACUE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
Bex, t Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabie Compound 
is prepared at the proprictors Jaboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


L 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphicts. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 





WYONMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain : and Nerve Food. 








A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debility, 
Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections, Vere 
tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and Osten? 
Organs, Female Weakness, restoring Exhausted V. 
tality, Vigorous Health and Manhoo 


WY OMo Ke. 


$Y wy all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
yium, &e, 
Mateo, all_ forms of Nervons and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Hysteria, Ckorea, 
Tremens, &., &c. 

If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 
try the famous 


eee 
SHANNON & MARWICK, 


Chenists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Ifartford, Conte 
Sold by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet, 





It Pat are a man 

~ of business,weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or dissipa 
ried or single, old or ; : 
poor health or languish #jing on a bed of sick- 
ness, rely on HO ps Gittors. 

Whoever youare, @ Thousands die an- 
whenever you fecl [Mf -} nually from some & 
that your system for 
needs cleansing, ton- 4ag ) 
ing or stimulating, e been prevented 
without intovicating atimely useof § 
take HO HiopBitters 


m™ Bitters. ° 
GRETA 
Have you dys- 
D. 1. C. 


pepsia, kidney Ge 

or urinary com- 

plaint, disease }M 4 is gn aboctute 
of the stomach,}\) ible ry 
bowels, Beers nme cure for 


liver or nerves 
You will be 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters 
If youare sim- 
ly weak and 


ters toiling over mid- 
night work, to re: 
tore brain nerve an 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffering from any in- 
tion; if you arc mar 
oung, sulfering from 


idney 
that might 


yidrunkenness, 
use of opium, 


tobacco, or 

{ AITTERS B narcotics, ‘ 

i | Sold by drug. 
pists, Sendiur 

ow wey try} 3 | NEVER Circular, 

it! mays S| HOP E 

saveyour an ro 


life. It has} ij 
saved hun- Roehester, N. ¥. 
dreds & Toronto, Ont. 














Cares by ABSORPTION (Kature’s way) * 


LUNG DISEASES, 
| | ruroar DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
and healing medicines. 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause death. 

Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


TOU GAN BE RELIEVED AND CURED 


Don’t despair until you have tried this Sensib! 
d LL 








Easily Applied an ADICA 
E E RA edy. 
a b eT rR, ere 


Price, Be, » by 
“ 7 
mal edo The “Only” Lung Pad Co, 
» “Three WILLIAMS BLOCK, e 
year HONS he, DETROIT, Mich, 
For sale in Boston by Geo. C. Goodwin_& Co., 
Wholesale Druggist. 











LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicions and F: nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 


loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 








prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





Five Famous Operas 
Mignon, {iia%" hi ne 


cessful Gpera first became known in Paris, where it 
slowly but surely worked its way to permanent dis- 
tinction, and has become one of the standards. It 
is very full, occupies 405 pages, and furnishes to the 
purchaser quite a library of music of a high order. 


($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Com- 

s posed in the first instance for the rui- 

er of Egypt, and first given in that ancient kingdom, 

where also the ecene of the story is laid. The strange 

life of old forgotten ages comes before us, and is 

made vivid by the thrilling music of one of the 
most brilliant of composers. 


Cc ($2.) By GEORGES BIZET. 
a r n se A Spanish Opera, introduc- 
ing Spanish Gypsies, Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a To- 
reador, and Spanish Contraband Traders. e are 
in contact with the bizarre ways and incidents of 
the Spanish Peninsula, and the music is quite in 
consonance with the prevailing brightness, 


Mefistofele. {2.222 "2°R: 


true fiend, according to Goethe, whose poem is close- 
ly followed throughout. A daring composition, ro- 
mantic and weird, and now widely given, and pro- 
nounced a success. 


F iin 8 * ($2) By F. von SUPPE, 
ati nitz a e whore music is most tak- 
ing, ana who iutruduces us, in a free and easy and 
humorous way, to Russians and Turks during the 
war. Very popular. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 





Incorperated......scesseseceeeseeeeres June 29th, 1880. 


OFFICERS. 

Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that itis within the reach ofall. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
pally, and an assessment on the death of any mem: 

er. 

On proof of the death of a member of: the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur; 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fund,’”’ the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, except 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it, 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
meut on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annual. Assess’t 
3.00 1.00 
4.00 1.10 
5.00 1.20 
6.00 1.20 
8 00 1.50 

10.00 17 





Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH BHXZES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this —— to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and ouraeey as an evidence of study. 

The New England ‘emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cuucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
a announcements or iuformation, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBO., M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 














Abdominal 
Supporters. 






















These new Supporters 
commend themselves at 
once to every lady suf- 

afering from weakness, 
FH] ru ture, strains or cor- 
7 pulency. They aresim- 
ple, durable and readily 
adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘“Dress- 


reform Corset,”’ Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 


RS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
32 Winter street 


ARSTONS 


lar. Address or call on 


, Room F, Boston, Mass, 








DINING: 
ROOMS: 
For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sng Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 








JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 





BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
89 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle &t., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
6.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
q “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 
dozen, 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, fulllength ur three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 

Soesisl Giailen coen to Giant d En! 

pecial attention given to Copying an nlargin, 
Old pictures of every description. AR J 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00 
stpaid. Send “money orders” to Educational and 

ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass, 








MISS H. L. LANG’S 





Union Under Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette, 
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Emancipation Waist. 

Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


The Committee appointed by the New England Woman’s 

Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 

Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs, C, M. Severance, 

Mrs. Dr. 8. E. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 

Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendal) 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be mad 
practicable for women’s wear, upon Hygienie Principlas. 








-; | Dress Drawers 
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EmancipationSuit. ip | Winter Wear. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Cc,, Penn. ly25 


PLAIN TRUTHS for our COUNTRY, 


ALICE FRENCH MILLS, M.D. 


This isa pamphlet of 22 pages on a subject inti- 
mately connected with moral reform. It is highly 
recommended by Lucy Stone, Bostor, C. B. Wins- 
low, M. D., Washington, D. C., Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
ford, Boston, and others. 


PRICE, EIGHT CENTS. 
Send for copy to the author. 








Fairview Electropathic Institute, 
P. O. Lock Box 97. BINGHAMTON, 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
66 fitfree. Address H, Hautitetr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


BROOME CO., N. ¥. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office pene, from 10 & Wy 4p. M., daily 








Wednesday 








Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m.. 5 to 6 P. ». 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thorsdavs. All other days engaged by cupelaionent 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN, 
Chronic Diseases:a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES. 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson's Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hyvienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, Eouth Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior sty/e and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 








A § 
m 





Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 





[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invi to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 to $20 or Gay ot heme, Semnpies wore 
and, ie. 
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TWELFTa ANNUAL MeEetIne.—CONTINUED 
, FROM Pace 53. 


words in regard to the conditior of Woman 
in my native country,Russia. Whether her 
condition isan argument for Woman Suf- 
z or oo it, is for you to determine. 
I 'y limit myself to the statement of 
a few facts. 
A short time ago the wife of a well-to-do 
t came to the justice of one of the 
istrict courts in Russia, and demanded 
= from the cruelty of her husband. 
proved conclusively by the aid of 
competent witnesses that he had her bound 
naked to a stake, during the cold weather, 
on the street, and asked the passers by to 
strike her; and whenever they refused, he 
struck her himself; he fastened her, more- 
over, to the ground, put heavy stones and 
weights on her, and broke one of her arms. 
The court declared the husband not guilty. 
“Tt cannot afford,” it said, ‘‘to teach wo- 
man how to disobey the commands of her 
husband. 

This is by no means an extreme or iso- 
lated case. Few indeed, become known to 
the public through the courts or through 
the press. How many remain unknown 
because they reach neither the press nor the 
courts, I cannot tell. 

You may perhaps think that the noble- 
women and the educated women fare better. 
Indeed they do fare better. They do not 
qnjoy the privilege of being beaten by every 
passer-by, but beaten they-are nevertheless, 
A few years ago, some Turkish prisoners 
were returning home through Kief, soon 
after the end of the war. Several charit- 
able ladies, on hearing of their forlorn con- 
dition, resolved to contribute something to 
theircomfort. ‘‘Notagainst the poor wretch- 
es we fought,” they said, ‘‘but against 
the Turkish government, against the Sultan. 
The subjects should not be made to atone 
for the wrongs of their rulers.” Acco:ding- 
ly, they took some baskets of fruit, wine, 
and cake and carried them to the station 
and gave them to the prisoners. When the 
Governor-General of Kief heard of this, he 
summoned the ladies—they were five in 
number—to his palace, placed them under 
arrest, sent them to the insane asylum sever- 
al miles from the town, where they were 
kept for several weeks. And when released 
they were made to walk to Kief on foot. 

ou remember, perhaps, how about two 
youre ago the sensational report came from 
ussia that the Governor-General of Char- 
kof—a town about half the size of Boston— 
was assassinated on his way home from the 
theater. ‘‘The miserable Nihilists did it,” 
was the comment, and then a!l was quiet. 
But why did the Nihilists assassinate him? 
The facts connected with his death throw a 
peculiar light on the condition of Woman 
in Russia, Three young students had been 
suspected. of being Nihilists. I say suspect- 
ed; for in Russia it 1s not necessary to be a 
Nihilist; enough if one is suspected of being 
one. The young men had to flee for their 
lives. They were chased from one end of 
the eountry to the other. For five long 
weeks they knew no other cover than the 
cold, cheerless December sky of a Russian 
winter. For five long weeks they knew no 
other pillow than the snow which had been 
creaking under their feet. Sad, hungry, 
emaciated, they knocked at the gate of a 
poor widow in Charkof. She opened the 
door and saw the three unhappy young men 
before her; she looked into their pale faces, 
she saw their bare feet, their fingers stiff 
with cold, and she asked no questions. It 
was a sight to move the heart of a tiger, 
much more the heart of a human being, a 
woman. She took them into the house, fed 
them, gave them warm drink, clothed them, 
and gave them shelter until the cold spell 
passed away. She did no more than what 
every Russian as a Christian would be ex- 
pected todo. For this common act of hu- 
manity she was thrown into prison and flog- 
ged! When thenews of this outrage spread 
in the city, great indignation was felt, and 
a letter was.sent to the Governor-General 
Krapotkin requesting him to treat his pris- 
oners more mildly. A second flogging of 
the poor widow was the reply to this re- 
quest. Another letter was sent to him, 
warning him that his life would be in dan- 
ger, if he should persevere to treat his pris- 
oners with the same severity as before. A 
third flogging was the reply this time also. 
The poor widow at last fell into a fever and 
died in prison. Now bis doom was sealed. 
A few days later he was made to atone for 





es. 

Perhaps no better illustration can be given 
of the trials of the young women in Russia 
than by relating to you a chapter from the 
life of a Russian girl whese name has now 
become historic. I mean Vyera Sassulich. 

At the age of seventeen, Vyera left school. 
Through a schoolmate she had made there 
the acquaintance of a certain Nechayef; 
who he was, what his plans were, she knew 
not. All she knew was that he was the 
brother of her schoolmate. Noone knew 
apything more of him at that time. At his 
request, Vyera consented to do him a com- 
mon enough favor. She delivered for him 
three or four times some letters, the con- 
tents of which she knew nothing about. 
Later it was discovered that Nechayef was 
at the head of a Nihilistic conspiracy, and 
Vyera was at once arrested as one of the 
suspected. For two years her case was un- 
der investigation; was she a member of the 
conspiracy or not? Remember that these 
were the eighteenth and nineteenth years of 
her life; the years of youthare justly deem- 
ed the most beautiful in life; their memory 
remains indelible. Life is then seen only 
from its alluring side, without a spot, with- 
outashadow. This is the period when the 
bonds of sympathy are formed, the bonds 
of friendship, the bonds of love. This is 
the time to which look back with pleasure 
both the middle-aged mother and the gray- 
haired grandmother. You can easily im- 
agine how Vyera Sassulich spent these best 
days of her life; what were her pleasures, 
her joys; what were the dreams that agita- 
ted her soul between the gloomy walls of 
the fortress. Fortwo years she saw neither 
friend nor kin. Rarely only came the news 
through the prison officials: ‘“Your mother is 
well.” No occupation, no work. Now and 

which had been previous. 
No fresh air, 


then only a boo 
ly caendined by the warden. 





Such, then, is the present condition of 
Woman in Russia. When I see the privi- 


rare walks, bad sleep, poorfood. The only 
human being she sees is the man that brings 
her food or the sentinel who now and then 
peeps in to see whatsheisdeing. The only 
sounds that reach her ear are the openin 
and locking of cells, the rattle of arms, an 
the measured steps of the sentinel, and the 
equally measured strokes of the towerclock! 
The only thought that occupies her mind is 
the consciousness that to her right and to 
her left are locked up men and women as 
unfortunate as she. ‘I'wo years passed. 
The prison door is opened one morning, in 
comes the warden, and tells her, ‘“go!” Go, 
and does not add even, and ‘‘transgress no 
more!” They could not find what her trans- 
ession was. Go! Where should she go? 
‘ortunately she had a mother to go to. 
Mother and daughter embrace one another. 
*‘Don’t grieve, Vyera,” says her mother; 
‘‘all’s well that ends well; you are young 
yet.” It was just spring. A trip to the 
country was decided upon, to give Vyera 
an opportunity to forget in the country the 
sorrows of the city. For ten days they 
lived in the happy anticipation of the de- 
hghtful country life. Suddenly a late pull 
ot the bell. Is it a belated friend? Alas, 
not a friend, but the dreaded figure of a po- 
lice official. He has orders to take Vyera to 
prison. ‘‘How to prison? There must be 
a misunderstanding! Iwas just discharged 
as one against whom no accusation could 
be found.” ‘‘Cannothelp that. I have or 
ders to take you.” The mother again em- 
braces her daughter, kisses her, puts a 
light cloak around her shoulders and says, 
‘To-morrow 1 will see you. I will go‘to 
the minister of justice, and see that this 
misunderstanding is cleared up; and you 
will be free.” Five days pass. No message 
of being set free. On the fifth day, in 
comes an officer with two soldiers and says 
to her, ‘‘You must follow me now to 
Kresttsi?” ‘‘I have nothing for my journey. 
Oh! do give me at least time to send word 
to my folks.” ‘Impossible, we have orders 
to take you atonce.” Vyera follows. As 
long as she was in the railroad cars, it was 
tolerable enough; but no sooner was she in 
the carriage, than the cold was unendurable. 
One of the soldiers takes pity on her and 
covers her with his own cloak. She is 
brought to Kresttsi and is delivered to the 
town-chief like a piece of baggage, for 
which he gives his receipt. He tells Sassu- 
lich: ‘Go, I don’t hold thee. Only come 
once 2 week to let me know that you are 
here.” She counts her possessions: one 
ruble, a French book, and some confection- 
ary which her mother had brought her to 
the prison. No employment could be 
found by one baniched for political causes. 
A good-hearted priest took her at last into 
his house. But soon she was sent by the 
police to Tver, Soligalich, from this place 
to another, then to another, and so on. 
Now she was examined, now searched, now 
arrested, and at last she was entirely for- 
gotten. When she was no longer required 
to appear once a week at the police office, 
she fled secretly to a provincial town; there 
she learned from one of the papers thata 
student had been scourged in prison with 
rods. Remember that though flogging 
among the peasants and the women is com- 
mon cnough, no greater insult can be heap- 
ed on a man, according to Russian senti- 
ment, than corporal punishment. With 
great indignation Sassulich read the account 
of this new insult to the poor prisoners. 
What was Bogolinbof to her? He was not 
her friend, her acquaintance. She had 
never heard of him. But must one be a 
friend or a lover to be indignant at outrages 
committed on a fellow man? ‘To Sassulich 
Bogolinbof was a political prisoner, and 
this word was to her everything. A politi- 
cal prisoner was to her not an abstract term, 
got from books, from public trials; a politi- 
cal prisoner was she herself, her bitter past, 
her own history, the history of years irre- 
trievably lost; of her constant fears, killing 
uncertainty, the everlasting question, what 
have I done? What will become of me? 
When will all this end? 

The news of Bogolinbof’s punishment 
reached her in the country. It cannot be 
true, thought Sassulich; at least, it is exag- 
gerated. Can it be that twenty years after 
the accession of Alexander the Liberator 
such treatment of a human being is possi- 
ble? If Bogolinbof has transgressed the 
rules of prison discipline, there are other 
means by which to correct him; but such 
barbarous treatment—impossible. I will 
wait for a denial ora modification of this 
report. No denial, however, comes. Not 
even a modification. She comes to St. 
Petersburg and there learns all the horrible 
details of the execution. Before, her fancy 
alone had painted the scene in the prison 
court. Now eye witnesses described to her 
the shocking details. And what did Bogol- 
inbof do? General Trepof, on coming one 
morning into the prison found the prisoners 
talking to one another in groups. He or- 
ders them to separate, and bids them un- 
cover in his presence. They all uncover, 
except one, the unfortunate Bogolinbof. In 
a passion, Trepof flew at him, knocked off 
his cap from his head, and ‘for a warning 
example” ordered him to be flogged with 
the rod. Sassulich has heardenough. She 
obtains a revolver, seeks an interview with 
the Trepof, comes into his presence, aims 
and fires the shot heard round the world! 
She is seized, brought to court, and tried 
before a jury, every one of which is an offi- 
cial of the government. So sureis the min- 
ister of justice of the conviction of the 
prisoner, that on the morning of the trial 
he pledges to the Emperor his official honor 
for the issue of thetrial. All St. Peters- 
burg came to witness the trial. Thousands 
had to go away, because the hall would not 
hold them. The jury consult but a short 
time, and the foreman announces, ‘‘Not 
guilty.” The verdict is met with tremen- 

ous cheers, and the prisoner is carried off 
from the court in triumph. 

I am not here to-night to defend Nihilism. 
Its methods may well be found exception- 
able. I am not yet ready to say whether 
they are or not; but the spirit of Nihilism is 
precisely the same which caused your 
grandfathers and great grandfathers to rebel 
against the tyranny of England. In the 
case of Sassulich, however, there is but one 
voice. A Russian jury, that knew best the 
circumstances of the case, acquitted her. 





leges under which you live and the advan- 
tages a enjoy here, I cannot help con- 
gratulating vou for being born in America 
and not in Russia. 

Rev. C. A. Bartol condemned the differ- 
ent codes of morals prescribed by our oppo- 
nents for men and women. In regard to 
the question of Suffrage, it was a duty, and 
one that women should be required to ex- 
ercise in common with men. The question 
should not be, asit is, ‘‘Do women want 
the ballot?” but, ‘‘Is it not better for the 
country that women should be required and 
expected to take active part in its public 
offices?” The cause of justice, long ago 
initiated and never to be given up, might be 
compared to a great ocean steamer, which 
buffets the waves and is not swayed by 
every blast; and he would prophesy that 
some how or othershe woutd arrive in port 
at last. 

The committee on nomina tions, reperted 
a list of officers for the coming year, who 
were chosen. 


President.—Wm. 1, Bowditch. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, John 
G. Whittier, Mrs. Ednah D. Cooney Hon. Robert C. 
Pitman, Hon. George F. Hoar, Theodore D. Weld, 
Lucy Sewall, M. D., Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Charles 
W. Slack, William Lloyd Garrison,Jr, Joseph A. How- 
land, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, Maria E. Zakrzewska, 
M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phe!ps, T. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Maria S. Porter, Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Dr. Church, Seth Hunt, 
Wendell Phillips, Rev. C. A. Bartol, Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones, Miss Louisa M. Alcott. 

Treasurer.—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Recording Secretary.—Charles K. Whipple. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Execuiive Comeere Laer Stone, chairman; T. 
J, Lothr op, Abby W. May, Mies A. M. Lougee, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, 8.8. Foster, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, 
8. C. Hopkins, Mary F, Eastman, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, 
Miss Lizzie Newell, Charies H. Codman, Mrs. Eliza 
LaCroix, Mrs. Lydia D. Wellington, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, 
Dr. J. T. Leonard, Mrs. W.1. Bowditch, Frederick 
Henshaw, Mrs. Kingsbury, Miss M 
Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Mrs. Uretta Macallister. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made her address 
sitting, in consequence of lameness. 


ADDRESS OF MRS, HOWE. 


Webster, 


Dear friends, these anniversaries, like the 
periodical meeting of families, show us 
occasions both of sorrow and of joy. We 
miss the friends who drop away as the 
army of the days goeson. We grieve for 
the loss of the fellowship and sympathy 
with which noble souls have aided us in 
times past. but we gladly recognize the 
fact that the growth of moral questions 
does not decline with the decline of our in- 
dividual lives. The finger moves swiftly 
along the dial upon which our hours are 
numbered. But while we mark its move- 
ment, we see in God’s high noon the sun 
which never sets. We shall pass, but all 
that is faithful in our work shall endure, 
when the very names of the workers shall 
be forgotten. 

If the growth of moral questions, of 
which I have just spoken, is sure, it is also 
slow. Human minds are slow in appre- 
hending these great issues, and Divine Pro- 
vidence has to present them in many points 
of view before we are able to seize and hold 
them permanently, and to say, after long 
conjecture and endeavor, ‘‘these truths ap- 
pear to us to be self-evident.” 

We have never heard an enlightened phi- 
lanthropist express the opinion that Wo- 
man Suffrage work is an idle labor to an 
idle end. The intelligent conscience of the 
nineteenth century is with us, and the dig- 
nity of this State, in the person of its chief 
magistrate, has lately lent itself to our 
cause. How much of our work remains to 
be done, we sadly acknowledge, and recog- 
nize how few there are to doit. But that 
something has been done which will not be 
undone, we thankfully believe. 

I sometimes feel that if one would pray 
for Woman Suffrage, we must pray to wo- 
men rather than to men. Women, who 
press forward so eagerly in some depart- 
ments of progress, are content to lag be- 
hind in this one. They do not study the 
doctrines of Woman’s Rights, as found ia 
the best expositions of political economy“ 
They do not seek to become pupils of the 
best and wisest men. They cherish fatal 
prejudices, they are imposed upon by dogma- 
tism, and I am afraid that they often curry 
favor with men by giving up the cause of 
their own sex, as unworthy of interest or 
effort. 

We must look for the reasons of much 
of this in the shallowness of their educa- 
tion. For, whatever school books they may 
study, their real education lies in the aims 
presented to them as worthy of pursuit, 
and the methods by which they are expect- 
ed to attain them. Few comparatively are 
the women of our own time who have been 
taught that one of their great duties in life 
is to exalt the character and the destinies of 
their own sex. Women even who wish 
well to the world in general have yet a way 
of thinking that if things should go very 
far wrong, they will be sure, in the end, to 
set themselves right. An easy creed, com- 
fortable for the time, fatal in the end. 
These foolish virgins provide no oil of study 
in their lamps, and at midnight, when the 
call is heard, and the ranks of wisdom and 
of folly must be divided, their silly light 
goes out, and they are left in darkness, 

We must remember that the good tenden- 
cies which civilization develops in human 
nature bave always been inherent in it. 
Yet we know how slowly these human 
traits have been able to establish their su- 
premacy over the natural barbarism of 
man’s animal instincts. The office of all 
government is to apprehend and emphasize 
the latent power of these good tendencies, 
and to embody it in laws, doctrines, and in- 
stitutions. And this whichis the duty of 
the State is eminently the office of the 
church, and the chief purpose in its institu- 
tion. Women area State within the State, 
a church within the church, and this great 
office of which I have spoken is nowhere so 
thoroughly and intimately represenied as 
in their family life, which guards and 
hands down the sacred things of society. 
Itis one of the leading doctrines of the 
Woman Suffragists that women do not seek 





their political rights as opposed in any 
way to their natural functions, or to the 
important offices which grow out of these 
functions. The guardian of the child asks 
to have a voice in the deliberations which 
equally concern the child and herself, as 
his nearest ay ing The holder of propert 

asks to enjoy the rights of a propert hold 
er. The citizen claims the lebie of a citi- 
zen. How natural is all this! How simple, 
how ag It is perhaps because it is so 
simply and naturally just that it is so 
strongly opposed. Men do not like to ac- 
knowledge that they have been so near to 
justice without recognizing her heavenly 
features. Oculists tell us that those who 
see best havea blind side. There is a spot 
in the eye which does not see, and when 
this is turned toward an object, the object 
1s not discerned. So we talk familiarly of 
a blind side. Now it is this blind side 
which men and women too have turned to- 
ward the Suffrage question. Here it is, 
plain, simple, equal rights, equal duties for 
human and social equals. _~ too, are 
the eyes which should see this. But these 
eyes have a blind side. Look again. This 
blindness is the result of careless looking. 
If you use the moral eye arigi t you will see 
the truth as it is. 

The inequalities of progress should be re- 
membered by us in all that we try to think 
out and accomplish. A single mind will 
sometimes leap thousands of years ahead 
of the average perception of mankind. In 
every community, and in ours especially, 
there are the prophetic souls who are thus 
in advance of their tifae, and there are the 
barbaric souls, which lag far beiind, and 
represent the brutishness and frivolity of 
savage life. A’& Americans, we are bound 
to believe that the civil element in man is 
always stronger than the brute element. 
With us, the political body is energized 
throughout by political function, and the 
average intelligence and moral tone of so- 
ciety 1s higher with us than elsewhere. But 
the women of the community are excluded 
from this energizing gymnastic. When the 
men go to the polls and leave the women at 
home, they do what they can to put women 
back into the domain of the old barbarism, 
and retard by just so much the march of 
their own civilization. We may see the 
full result of unequal conditions for men 
and women in Catholic countries to day. 
The men, at least the educated men, have 
come out from the barbarous theories and 
discipline of the church of Rome. The wo- 
men are still closely held in its fetters. 
And the priest holds the mother and the 
child in his hands, and says to the father, 
“Go on if you will, but you shall not take 
these with you.” And in these countries, 
the wheels of progress do not revolve, and 
the chariot drags very slowly along the 
ground. 

We have got thekey of the situation now, 
in the superior education which women are 
seeking, and for which the State begins to 
make provision. But one may even hold a 
key in one’s hand, and not choose to open a 
door with it. An army of well-educated 
women is rising up throughout the country. 
But educated women are women stil]. Even 
with a college diploma, they retain the 
weakness as well as the power of their sex. 
Something more is wanting to bring these 
women to theirtrue work. This is, the 
sense of their duty to the community, and 
the will, unobtrusive, but resolute,to follow 
it. The denomination of Friends have a 
happy distinction between ‘‘concerned 
Friends,” and those who take things as they 
finc them, and let preity well alone. 

We want concerned women in our com- 
munities, women who cannot rest and 
amuse themselves while the great works 
of humanity call for workers and call in 
vain. And, after all, though culture is in- 
valuable in its helps and opportunities, the 
great school for women as well as for men 
is the school of life, the great condition of 
true instruction is a teachable and hopeful 
spirit. So let us rejoice in the girl gradu- 
ates of Vassar, Cornell, Boston University, 
and others. Let us be glad of the women 
lawyers, physicians, and ministers who are 
doing such good work in the country. But 
let us also exhort the whole body of wo- 
manhood to learn the true lessons which a 
woman’s experience should teach them, and 
to represent in the inner life of home, and 
the outer life of society the dignity of their 
office, the grace of their sex, the power of 
their humanity. 

ADDRESS BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 

Rev. M. J. Savage said that as he was 
not a pronounced advocate he might point 
to some difficulties in the way, and contin- 
ued: If my wife wanted to vote I should 
be ashamed to argue the question with her. 
[Applause.] But whether it i3 a question 
of abstract right, 1 am not clear that all 
men have an abstract right. I believe that 
women have the same right as men, and 
when the women of Massachusetts want to 
do anything they will do it. [Applause. | 
As soon as women are ‘‘concerned,” as Mrs, 
Howe said, women will not need to have 
‘thearings” before the Senate. Quality of 
brain is as important as quantity; until 1 see 
a better quality on the part of men, I am 
not much alarmed about a woman’s voting. 
That women cannot fight or go to war does 
not trouble me. That women are impul- 
sive does not alarm me. I have seen men 
who were not remarkably coo! and calm in 
political discussions. [Laughier.] That 
women have not shown great tact in finances 
does not trouble me. Then by | am | npt 
a believer in Woman Suffrage? Ido believe 
in Woman’s sphere, but I also believe in 
man’s sphere. Each has its sphere; I have 
no fear that letting down the bars will 
change men into women or women into 
men. Women will not probably go to Con- 
gress, unless they get a majority of the 
votes,—and want to. Why then am I not 
an advocate? For I frankly confess l am 
not. I do not believe you will convince 
people that women are oppressed in the 
condition of slaves before the war. 1 have 
tried to convince my wife that she is ‘‘op- 

ressed,” but I cannot make her sce it. 
Laughter.] Your secretary may have 
thought 1 was under conviction, and com- 
ing under the influence of this meeting I 
might be converted. ; 

n regard to a man’s representing his 





wife, he does it in ten thousand ways, and 
in this way he takes a burden from her, 
and does not deprive her of a privilege. 
But if you make women feel that it is a 
duty to vote, I believe in less than two years 
you will have the ballot. I cannot now, 
for the life of me, feel the immediate and 
pressing necessity of women’s voting, but 
if it comes I will not block the reform, if 
it be one, by the weight ot my finger. 


Mr. Bowditch requested Mr. Savage to 
ask his wife whether she kuew that, prior 
to 1879, she did not legally own her shoes 
and stockings. 


ADDRESS BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wendell Phillips was greeted with pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause. He re- 
marked that the difficulty with his friend 
who had preceded him (Mr. Savage), was 
that he is a decent fellow, who thought 
ron men were as decent as he is, [Laugh- 
ter. 

He is a well-behaved man, of feeling and 
principle. Of course the wife of sucha 
man has little, practically, to complain of. 
One reason for holding these meetings is to 
protect wives against husbands of a differ- 
ent character, 

The Emperor Alexander said to Madame 
de Stael, ‘My friend, Russia needs no Con- 
stitution. I am her Constitution, under- 
manage my people and seeking only their 
good.” 

“Yes, sire,” answered Madame de Stael, 
*‘but you are a fortunate accident.” 

We venture to remind Mrs. Savage that 
her husband is only a ‘fortunate accident.” 

But the superior class has always held 
the inferior, the white has held the black, 
the governing has held the governed. 
What is the difficulty in this logic? It lies 
in class and race, as well as in man toward 
woman. Only as man possesses a valuable 
right, the difliculty lies in the disinclination 
toshare it. Mr. Schurz will not discuss the 
Indian question on the ground of right, 
but on the ground of policy. 

An American would say that no German 
is born here till he is born three times over. 
It will take three generations to change 
this Schurz blood. The world was not 
ready for Roger William’s policy until 100 
years later, when Abigail Adams said to 
her husband, ‘John, you’re mighty good 
at getting rights for yourselves, but not for 
us.” Rights do pot grow out of having a 
grandfather. The French killed all their 
grandfatLers in 92, Franklintold the story 
of a property right to vote where a man 

voted because he had £40, but it was vested 
ina donkey, but the donkey died, and he 
had no vote. Now the question is, who 
had the vote, the man or the donkey? 
[Laughter. | 

But the vote is God's college. Tocque- 
ville says, ‘‘I look upon the jury in your 
country as important as the college,” in his 
wonderful book, the ‘Democracy of Am- 
erica.” 

Tocqueville also said a line that runs in 
accord with what Mrs. Howe told you, in 
speaking of a French judge, whose wife 
saidto him, when he was arrested for an 
offence to the State, ‘‘Ferget you have a 
wife, forget you have children, forget every 
thing but France.” 

It is nota question now of “‘letting the 
bars down.” The bars are down, The 
doctrine of keeping women with the deli- 
cate bloom of the peach, the down of the 
butterfly, leads into Constantinople. When 
you let women go to the post-oflice and to 
Jordan & Marsh’s you have got rid of the 
epistle to the Romans. 

Since 1845 we have given up the logic 
that Woman has no right to have opinions, 
or to acquire, use and manage property. 
We have given up the whole ground in 
Massachusetts. We have granted so much 
that the rest is all a logical necessity. 
When we come here to argue Woman's 
Rights we have nothing to argue. 

Two elements remain. The unwilling- 
ness of man to share his rights. 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch 
And win or lose it all.”’ 

I listened with great interest to Mrs. 
Howe’s remarks on education. I would 
only broaden them a little. Education has 
given men their rights. When the House 
of Commons outweighed the House of 
Lords they did not think much of a man 
who had a fortune and a grandfather and no 
brains. Women who are growing rich and 
strong in practical affairs, will take these 
voters and make tools of them, and then 
walk over their bodies and vote. We 
should try to overstep fashion and inability. 
If women ever had voted, the legislature 
never would have offered women that empty 
shell—the School Suffrage bill—the great- 
est sham that ever was except the bill to ad- 
mit black boys to school 

If the women had voted on this bill I 
should have said, ‘‘Why, bless you, have 
you learned nothing since 1845?” Some 
women had to pay $60 for voting! for vot- 
ing on a school committee! Now Abby W. 
May is arare, good woman, but $60 is too 
much to pay fora vote for her. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Phillips closed with reference to the 
Russian case related by Mr. !van Panin. 
He never judged methods 3000 miles away. 
He judged principles, not methods. The 
speaker believed the success of Woman Suf- 
frage was simply that of time, and he had 
no doubt of the ultimate result. 

One of the advantages of the participa- 
tion of women in journalism is exemplified 
in the excellent,reports given by the Adver- 
tiser, Journal, and T'raveller, due doubtless 
to the capable women employed on the staff 
of those papers. The Traveller, says:— 

“The meeting of the Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Association that closed last evening 
is the most successful that has ever been 
held in this State. The financial results in 
the contributions, and the large number of 
new members that were enrolled are en- 
couraging, and substantially indicate the 
growing progress of thought, and the larger 
outlook of womanly life which means the 
life of the world.” 
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